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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


THE “GATES” OF YORK. 


To say nothing of the present four medieval 
bars of York, its other two arched openings called 
bars, and its two remaining old posterns, the old 
northern metropolis has to this day thirty actual 
gates either within or immediately without its 
hoary limestone walls, and I have a record of 
twenty-eight more which used to exist. The city 
had at one time just about as many churches as 
gates, and the sites of nearly every one can still 
be traced. To most people of little or no con- 
sequence, to the man of antiquarian taste of great 
consequence, it is time that some stand was taken 
against the unsuspected gradual diminution of the 
gates. One can have nothing whatever to say 
against newly-built streets in the suburbs being 
called streets ; but the writer thinks there is some 
just cause for protest against the modernized gates 
being re-signboarded streets or roads. There seems 
no reason why York should not be allowed to pre- 
serve as much of her ancient character as possible, 
and her gates have for centuries been amongst her 
most noticeable characteristics. It has been said 
that the city had two “‘ streets” only ; at present 
she has by far too many. The advent of Sequah 
a few years ago will be remembered by the citizens, 
and how amusingly and eruditely he nightly ex- 
patiated on his new “ finds” concerning the many 


gates. It is, therefore, not a little mortifying to 
find that the various local nomenclators are dis- 
abusing the city of one of her ancient claims, 
and so, in one particular, allowing her to fall to 
the level of industrial mushroom towns in the 
county. 

The word “gate” is probably derived from the 
Danish gata, a street. Some of these gates are 
broad arteries, others intricate viens, while many 
are mere capillaries in comparison, And, while 
several still retain the names they bore in medizeval 
times, it is not a little strange to find that the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare in the city, Coney Street, has 
never been called a gate. 

Bishopgate, Castlegate, Colliergate, Co 
Davygate, and Feasegate head the list of the 
thirty existing gates. Langwith imagined that an 
image dedicated to St. Faith had at a remote 

riod stood in Feasegate. Written S. Fé in old 

rench, he hence submits that the present spelling 
should be Feesgate. Drake, however, supposes 
that Feasegate took its name from the Old Eng- 
lish “‘ fease” or “‘feag flagellare,” to beat with 
rods, and is thereby led to conjecture that 
offenders were whipped through this street and 
round the market. Allen thinks it probable that 
it was originally Feastgate, from its proximity to 
Jubbergate, and, considering the peculiar religious 
customs of the people who resided there, he con- 
concludes that the Jews from the neighbouri 
towns and villages might, at their periodical 
feasts held in York, have been accommodated in this 
street. 

Then we have Fishergate, Fossgate, Fri 
Gillygate, and Goodramgate—all names full of 
meaning. The quaint, winding thoroughfare called 
Goodramgate is said to have derived its name 
from the circumstance of its having, in the time 
of Alfred the Great, contained the residence of a 
Danish general named Godram, Gotheram, or 
Guthrum, who was Deputy-Governor of York. 
Following on in alphabetical order, we have Hol- 
gate, Hungate, and Jubbergate. I[t goes without 
saying that Jubbergate was the principal Jew 
quarter in the middle ages, and Hargrove speaks 
of the remains of several ancient walls on its 
north side, which tradition claims to be part of a 
Jewish synagogue. In the neighbourhood of Jew- 
bury, without the walls, the Jews had their 
burial-ground. Then we have Marygate, Mickle- 
gate, Minstergate, Monkgate, Nessgate, Newgate, 
Ousegate, Petergate, Skeldergate, Spurriergate, 
and Stonegate. Formerly the principal street in 
the city, Stonegate is, perhaps, still the most pic- 
turesque. It derived its name from the tremendous 
loads of stone carried through, and no doubt 
strewed in it, during the various erections of the 
Minster. Here are the most antique houses of 
any principal street in the city; here the old 
print, book, picture, and music shops. One of 
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the best specimens is that occupied by Mr. J. W. 
Knowles, whose famous medieval art works are 
behind. Formerly this house was called “ At the 
Sign of the Bible,” a great place for bibliophiles. 
The Bible, bearing a seventeenth-century date, is 
carefully preserved by Mr. Knowles, 

St. Andrewgate leads to the church of St. 
Andrew. The greater part of this edifice still 
stands, though it has been for long most woefully 
desecrated. No church in York has undergone 
stranger mutations. It has been a house of prayer 
and praise, then a den for thieves, then a common 
brothel, then (part of it) a stable, then a free 
grammar school. Following St. Saviourgate comes 
Swinegate, which may bave taken its name from 
the many swine kept here by poor families. It is 
always said that the late Sir Joseph Barnby— 
once a choir boy in the Minster—emanated from 
Swinegate. As to Walmgate — celebrated all 
England over for its bar and barbican— Drake and 
others have supposed it to be « corruption of the 
Roman Watlingate. Hargrove considers the name 
to be buta corruption of Vallumgate, as being in 
proximity to a wall or bulwark. The bulwarks 
cited for this accommodation are Walmgate Bar, 
Fishergate Bar, and the Red Tower. 

The thirtieth and last of the existing gates is 
Whipmawhopmagate—surely an interesting ono- 
matope. As a street, it is at present a section 
of Colliergate, and may be regarded as a street 
with only one side, containing simply two shops— 
a butcher's and a tobacconist’s. Henry Brambam, 
the tobacconist, preserves the name on his paper 
bags, which show that 16, Colliergate and 1, Whip- 
mawhopmagate are synonymous addresses. All 
old documents show these two houses to be in 
Whipmawhopmagate. The original Whipma- 
whopmagate was a short, narrow street, formed by 
a row of houses which ran in a line with the south 
side of Colliergate to the centre cf Pavement. The 
strange-named gate was very probably the ancient 
boundary for the public whipping of delinquents. 

Barbergate, Beggargate, and Besyngate head 
my list of twenty-eight gates removed or going 
under different names, If Besyngate, which occurs 
in 1426, really was the alley now called Little 
Shambles, it may have signified Beastgate. We 
are told that it was afterwards called Gyldgarths. 
The Gyldgerths still exist at the end of Little 
Shambles as a square enclosure, belonging origin- 
ally to the Merchant Butchers’ Company. Here 
cattle are still penned before slaughtering. Gyld- 
garths evidently signifies the garth of the guild, 
the former word being an equivalent in polite 
English to a small enclosed place, and the latter 
word meaning the Merchant Butchers’ Company. 
Following once more in alphabetical order are 
Bloxamgate, Bretgate, Little Bretgate, Briggate 
(now, of course, Bridge Street), Byrkgate, Oarr- 
gate, and Girdlergate. This has become Church 


Street, a foolish to make, for many reasons. 
Girdlergate was so called from its having been the 
general place of residence for the girdlers, who 
were formerly so numerous in York as to form 
themselves into a guild. The Merchant Girdlers” 
Company was one of those numerous York guilds 
of which only two have survived to the present 
time. The etymology of Glovergate, Haymanger- 
gate, Hertergate, Ispyngate, Jowbretgate, and 
Kergate might also be given. That of Ketmangar- 
gate is most interesting, The upper part either of 
St. Saviourgate or St. Andrewgate was, about 
1585, known as Ketmangargate, probably because 
it may have at one time been the market for 
horseflesh, which was called “ket.” Horseflesh is 
no more poison now than in olden times; bu’ 
before the Conquest it was often eaten deliberately 
and ravenously, and there was a particular relish 
for the flesh of young foals. After Littlegate we 
have High Mangergate, an ancient name for the 
Shambles-wynd, and variously supposed to be 
derived from the French word manger, to eat, and 
from the Saxon word mangere, implying trade. 
We then have, finally, Markgate, Nedlergate, 
Neutgate, Outergate, Thrusgate, and, Watlingate. 
The etymology of many of these lost gates is not 
far to seek. Harwoop 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
* Hamtet,’ I. iii. 36 (8 S. x. 23).— 
The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To hia own scandal, 
To read “ base ” for eale requires almost the courage 
of that prince of emendators, Peter, in Swift's 
*Tale of a Tub,’ who substituted “ broomsticks’” 
for “‘ silver fringe.” A more likely word seems to 
me to be eisel (vinegar), for the use of which see 
V. i. 265 and Sonnet CXI. 10. The word was pro- 
bably going out of use even in Shakspeare’s time, and 
may have puzzled the printer. Should not “ doubt ” 
be dout=do out, so spelt at 1V. vii.191. I should 
suggest the lines be read as follows :— 
The dram of eisel 
Doth all the noble substance often dout 
To his own scandal. 
E, 8. A, 


The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 


To his owne 
Quarto 2, 1604, D i. bk. 
I hoped I had stopped all emendations of eale, by 
showing that Quarto 2—to which we owe eale—spelt 
“devil” twice deale, in IT. ii. 628 :— 
The spirit that [ have seene 

May be a deale, and the deale hath power 

T’ assume a pleasing shape. 
As deale is “ devil,” so eale is “evil.” ‘‘ Doth” 
means “ pute,” and “ofa doubt” is “into doubt, 
into a mess,” as one has heard “ instead of putting 
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it straight, she did it*all of a muddle.” The 
“ Hamlet’ lines need no emendation. 
F. J. 


*Wiyrer’s Tacs,’ IV. iv. 250.— 
Clamour your tongues, 
This admonition does not convey much meaning to 
modern ears. Should it not be ‘‘ Chamber your 
tongues”? See Udal’s translation of Erasmus’s 
“ Apopthegmis,’ p. 10 :— 
Onelesse he chaumbreed his toigue. 
E. 8. A. 


A Bare Bopxrn” (8 §, ix. 362, 422 ; x. 22). 
—I hope De. Brewer does not imagine that he is 
singular in ‘‘reverence for the dear old bard.” 
Does he suppose that any sane man would know- 
ingly ‘‘attempt to amend him”? It is a very 
different matter to attempt to “‘ amend,” not “ him” 
but his editors’ “emendations” and his printers’ 
blunders. Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s text are 
not identical. Would that they always were so! 
Would Dr. Brewer, in bis superstitious reverence 
for the text of “the dear old bard” go so far as to 
leave untouched “‘the kind life renderio 
tician” in the First Folio text of ‘ Hamlet,’ f -v.? 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


*Troitus anD Oressipa,’ III. iii. (6 8. xi. 
325, 396, 475; xii. 313; 8" S. ix. 423; x. 22).— 
One touch of nature. 

I much regret to find that since the date of Mr. 
Srence’s note fresh justification has arisen for his 
action in renewing the protest against the very 
vulgar errorof the misapplication of these hackneyed 
words. Most unfortunately the wide circulation of 
Punch was made the means, on 4 July, of sending 
them round the world in the conspicuous form of 
a motto to the cartoon of the week, with accom- 
panying verses. ‘ One touch of nature,’” I read, 
“makes the whole world kin,’ our Shakspeare 
said.” This is true, in the same sense that Shak- 
speare also said, “‘ My lord, ’tis I, the early village 
cock,” a facetious misapplication of which words, 
produced in a precisely similar manner, I remember, 
illustrated, in a former number of Punch. But 
Joss of life and exercise of charity are not subjects 
that Punch is in the habit of selecting for facetious 
treatment, and it is much to be regretted that, 
with the whole world of literature to choose from, 
@ quotation should have been used in a form fit 
only for the lips of Punch’s Baboo Jamsetjee. 
Kituerew. 


I think I have cause to complain that the note 
signed by Kituicrew at the last reference is some- 
what discourteous. Kittigrew might have done 
me the justice to believe that, if I had known of 
his note in the Sixth Series, I should have had the 
common honesty to refer to it. From circum- 


stances which I need not explain, I was not a 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ during the years between 1880 
and 1888, In one of those years KILuicRew’s 
note, and the discussion to which he refers as 
having followed it, must have appeared. But, 
though I now for the first time learn that the sub- 
ject has already been discussed, I take leave to 
remind Kitiicrew that it is you alone who 
have the right to determine whether or not a dis- 
cussion has been “exhausted.” As to KILti- 
GREW’s remarks on the ‘full stop” appearing at 
the end of my quotation, I think he might have 
seen that the “full stop” was purposely inserted 
by me in ~~ that the — might appear in 
its do-form of “ lar individuality.” 

R. M. Sresce, M.A, 

Manee of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Suaxspeare’s First x. 23).— 
How many copies there may be with the variation 
in ‘ Othello,’ p. 333 of the ‘ Tragedies,” no one 
can say; but there are certainly more than two. 
Some five or six years ago I saw one at Sotheby's 
auction room. It was a fine tall copy, in old 
purple morocco, and quite complete ; but the title 
with portrait was rather faint, and had the appear- 
ance of baving been taken out and washed. This 

tly detracted from its value. Nevertheless, if 
lo not mistaken, it sold for 3201. or 3401. I 
am quite sure about the peculiar reading in 
‘Othello,’ because it was pointed out to me, and 
I yet have the note then made. I have some 
recollection, also, of having seen at least one other 
described in a bookseller’s catalogue, but cannot 
remember whose. 

No doubt “the mistake was discovered and 
corrected”; but it would be singular to discover 
the mistake just as they had commenced printing, 
and more singular still not to destroy the incorrect 
copies, if there were only two or three of them. Is 
it not more probable that so considerable a portion 
had been worked off that it was considered the 
most economical plan to reprint that half-sheet and 
cancel the one with the error? In doing this a 
few might easily be overlooked. 

I do not see how a “corrected proof-sheet” 
could get among the perfect sheets. If I am not 
mistaken, it is the custom for printers to take great 
care of their proofs, for many reasons, and to refer 
to the preceding when they receive a new one ; 
and if the earlier one is missed, diligent search has 
to be made till it is found, or ‘‘ ructions” ensue. 

If, by unusual carelessness, a marked proof did 
get among the sheets, unless the binder was as 
careless as the printer, it would have been seen 
and thrown out oa “ gathering” or “ es 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tateves’ Canpies.—Some criminals, it would 
appear, entertain the horrible creed that the use of 
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a candle made of a murdered man’s fat will protect 
them from discovery during their depredations. 
Actuated by this hideous and insane superstition, 
it is averred that two burglars in the district of 
Ostrogojsk (Voroneje Government) recently mur- 
dered a handsome stalwart young fellow villager 
of eighteen, for the sake of his tallow. The story 
goes on to state that, having butchered their victim, 
these fiends ripped open the body, and tore out 
the epiploon, which they put up in a tin box, and 
carried home. Next came the melting-down -pro- 
cess. The men’s strange operations aroused the 
suspicions of their landlady—the more so, as ugly 
rumours of the poor young fellow’s disappearance 
began to circulate—and she gave information in the 
proper quarter. In conclusion it is mentioned that 
the tin box and its contents have been handed to 
two well-known professors for examination. 

The above circumstantial account is from the St. 
Petersburg Novosti and Bourse Gazette of 9th to 
21st June, which refers tothe Kharkoff Government 
Gazette as its authority. True or not true, the 
charge is noteworthy, as bearing upon a very grue- 
some piece of thieves’ folk-lore or black art. 


The curious will find some interesting parti- 4 


culars under the heading ‘Men and Candles’ 
(Adipocere) in the Mirror for 1828 (vol. xi. pp. 169, 
274), but the above superstition is not mentioned 
there. H. 

St. Petersburg. 

Earty Lvcirer Martcues.—It seems almost 
unaccountable that so little notice has been taken 
of the first stages in the development of these useful 
articles. For example, how few are the readers of 
*‘N, & Q.’ to whom the following, from Walter 
Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New London,’ vol. i. p. 123, 
is not wholly unknown :— 

“At the east corner of Peterborough Court, Fleet 
Street, was one of the earliest shops for the instan- 
taneous light apparatus, known as Hertner’s Eupyrion. 
These were phosphorus and oxymuriate matches, to be 


dipped in sulphuric acid and asbestos, the costly pre- 
decessors of our lucifer match.” 


E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Tae Barrie or tae Nite.—One of Phila- 
delphia’s oldest citizens, whose bounteous hospi- 
tality in the “‘City of Brotherly Love” I have 
many time enjoyed, has sent me three engravings 
representing scenes in this great naval fight. Each 
engraving measures 2 ft. 4in. by 1ft. 54in. They 
are dedicated ‘‘ To the Right Honourable Admiral 
Lord Nelson of the Nile,” his officers and his men, 
by “ Robt. Dodd,” who painted and engraved 
them. This artist pes ag these engravings at 
41, Charing Cross, London, February, 1799—the 
actual battle having taken place 1 August in the 
year before. There appear to have been four 

The first in the series to hand is missing 


10 p.m. In the foreground the Bellerophon is in 
flames, and the crew are clambering over the bow- 
sprit in sore dismay. The British flag is well 
displayed everywhere. No. 3 is midnight; one 
vessel is in the act of blowing up, sails shot through 
are seen at every hand, but no flags are flying. 
No, 4 is entitled ‘On the Ensuing Morning.’ A 
ship is in flames—nationality uncertain—the 
British flag floats proudly at every hand; whilst 
the Frenchman’s lies lowered on four several ships. 
My worthy friend says he has had these engravings 
framed for thirty-six years in his home at Phila- 
delphia ; but he adds, “‘they are not appreciated 
here,” so he sends them to me. Perhaps some 
reader can suggest where they might go to be fully 
appreciated. Harey Hews. 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


Hewry Grey, Doxe or Surrotx.— When I 
wrote my letter on the above subject in 8 S., viii. 
286, I overlooked a previous communication from 
the Rev, E. M. Tomutnson, formerly Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Minories (6" S. xii. 302), in which he 
expresses the view that the head found and still 
reserved in that church is not that of the Duke of 
Suffolk (father of Lady Jane Grey), executed in 
1554, under Queen Mary, but of the Earl of Suaf- 
folk (Edmund de la Pole), who was beheaded in 
the year 1513, in the reign of Henry VIII. This 
view seems to have been accepted by Dz. SPakrow 
Srupson (see his letter, on which I commented, 8* 
S. viii. 242). But the point is still subject to doubt. 
Dr. Kinns, the present vicar, considers that the 
head may be that of the Duke of Suffolk, from the 
resemblance of the features to those of his portrait 
in the National Portrait Gallery, and also to one at 
Hatfield which is engraved in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits.” 
And, in reference to a remark by Mr. Tomiinson, 
he does not think there are marks of two cuts by 
the axe of the executioner, but, on the contrary, 
one of the vertebrz of the neck seems to have been 
cut through at one stroke. Dr. Kinns, I may 
remark, is preparing an elaborate work on the 
history of this church, in which the matter in 
question will be fully gone into, together with 
many other points of interest connected with the 


old priory and the present church. 
W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


Meats or Our Ancestors.—Some time ago 
inquiry was made in ‘ N. & Q.’ as to the hours at 
which our ancestors took their meals. The follow- 
ing abstract of a lecture delivered by Mr. D’Arcy 
Power at the London Institution will give informa- 
tion on the subject :— 

“Mr, Power said the old English had three meals a 
day, of which the chief meal was taken when the work 
of the day was finished. The first meal was at 9, dinner 
was about 3 o’clock, and supper was taken just before 
bedtime. The Normans dined at the old English break- 


0. 2 represents the condition of the fleets at 


fast time or a little later, and supped at 7 p.m. In 
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Tudor times the higher classes dined at 11 and supped 
at 5, but the merchants seldom took their meals before 
12 and 6 o’clock. The chief meals, dinner and supper, 
were taken in the hall both by the old English and the 
Normans, for the parlour did not come into use until 
the reign of Elizabeth. Breakfast did not become a 
regular mea! until quite lately, and Dr. Murray, in the 
* Oxford Dictionary,’ gave 1463 as the date of the earliest 
quotation in which the word occurred, The meal did 
not become recognized until late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for Pepys habitually took his draught of half a pint 
of Rhenish wine or a dram of strong waters in place of 
a morning meal. Dinner was always the great meal of 
the day, and from the accession of Henry 1V. to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth the dinners were as sumptuous 
and extravagant as any of those now served, Carving 
was then a fine art. Each guest brought his own knife 
and spoon, for the small fork was not introduced into 
England until Thomas Coryate, of Odcombe, published 
his ‘Crudities’ in 1611. Pepys took his spoon and 
fork with him to the Lord Mayor's feast in 1663. The 
absence of forks led to much stress being laid upon the 
act of washing the hands both before and after meals 
and to the rule that the left hand alone should be 
dipped into the common dish, the right hand being 
occupied with the knife. The perfect dinner at the best 
time of English cookery consisted of three courses, each 
complete in itself, and terminated by a subtlety or 
device, the whole being rounded off with Ypocras, after 
which the guests retired into another room, where 
pastry, sweetmeats, and fruit were served with the 
choicer wines. The English were essentially meat eaters, 
and it was not until the time of the Commonwealth that 
pudding attained its extraordinary popularity ; indeed, 
the first mention of pudding in the menus of the 
* Buckfeast’ at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital did not occur 
until 1710, and in 1712 is an item of 5s. for ice.” 


E. 


Taomas Dyrcuz.—I much that in my 
notice of this delightful old pedagogue contributed 
to ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (xvi. 282) 1 entirely over- 
looked the reference to him in Smeeton’s ‘ Biog. 
Curiosa,’ p. 13, where it is recorded that Thomas 
Dyche, ‘‘ schoolmaster to the charity children of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, some time before his death 
(1719) made a solemn vow not to shift his linen 
till the Pretender was seated on the throne.” 

Gorpow Goopwin. 


Tue Rev. Georce Moxrorp.—With reference 
to Mr. Hotcomse Inciesy’s note at 8 ix, 
512—I am quite familiar with the name of the 
Rev. G. Munford, and cannot account for the 
misspelling, nor for the far worse error in the same 
note by which Mr. Walter Rye is transmogrified 
into Mr. Walters ! 

I adhere to my opinion about Mr. Munford’s 
mythical Saxons, but am quite prepared to assent 
to Mr. Inciesy’s statement that, if Mr. Munford 
cannot claim to be a great authority on place- 
names, his book yet contains suggestions which 
cannot be lightly set aside. As Mr. Munford 
finds no place in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ perhaps I may be allowed to put on record 
a few particulars about him. 

George Munford was born at Great Yarmouth 


about 1795, and went to a school at Gorleston 
kept by a Mr. Wright. He entered at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, but, for some reason, took no degree. 
His first curacy was at North Walsham, and in 
1821 he held a curacy at Lynn, where he married 
Anna, eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward Ed- 
wards, sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi, Cam- 
bridge, and rector of the churchless parish of North 
Lynn, but lecturer at St. Margaret’s, Lynn. 

In 1842 Mr. Edwards obtained, in addition to 
the above, the vicarage of East Winch, near Lynn, 
and Mr. Munford became his father-in-law’s curate. 
On the death of Mr, Edwards, in 1849, Mr. Mun- 
ford succeeded him as vicar of East Winch. 

This living he retained until his death on 17 May, 
1871, and a large runic cross marks his burial- 
place in East Winch Churchyard. He left one 
son, who is now rector of Swanton Abbot, near 
Aylsham, and (for what reason I know not) calls 
himself Montford—the Rev. E. Edwards Montford. 

The Rev. George Munford was the author of :— 

1. ‘An Analysis of the Doomsday Book of the 
County of Norfolk,’ published in 1858 by J. 
Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, W. 

2. ‘An Attempt to Ascertain the True Deriva- 
tion of the Names of Towns and Villages, and of 
Rivers, &c., of the County of Norfolk,’ 1870, 
commonly called ‘ Local Names in Norfolk.’ 

3. ‘A List of Flowering Plants found growing 
wild in Western Norfolk,’ 1841 (forty copies 
printed for private circulation). This list was 
prepared for the 1864 edition of White’s ‘ Norfolk 
Directory.’ 

Mr. Walter Rye, in his ‘Norfolk Topography, 
1881 (preface, p. ix), states that Sir Henry Spel- 
man’s ‘ Icenia ’ was being translated and annotated 
by the Rev. G. Munford, but he died before it was 
finished. 

Mr. Rye adds, “I do not know if the MS. has 
been preserved.” I have reason to believe that it 
remains in the possession of the translator's son 
before mentioned. Persons interested in the his- 
tory of Norfolk would be glad to see this work in 
print, bat more, perhaps, for Mr. Munford’s notes 
than for Spelman’s rather superficial little uncom- 
pleted essay. ‘Icenia’ occupies pp. 135-162 of 
* Reliquize Spelmannianz, London, 1723. 

I have found Mr. Munford’s ‘ Local Names in 
Norfolk’ both useful and interesting, and I trust 
this little notice will tend to keep alive the author’s 
name, and to acquit me of indifference to his 
reputation, As to the scientific value of his 
etymologies it would be we to have the 
opinion of such an e as Canon TaYLor. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


TaackeRayana.—The following story was lately 
told to me by an American professor. Thackeray, at 
the time he was writing ‘The Virginians,’ was dining 
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one evening with a party of which John Kennedy, 
of Baltimore, an American writer of some repute, 
I am told, was one. While the evening was still 
oung Thackeray rose to leave the party, stating as 
his excuse that he was under promise to furnish 
next day a chapter of ‘ The Virginians’ which he 
had not yet written. The whole company joined 
in protesting that he, the life of the party, should 
not thus break it up, and Jobn Kennedy added to 
his protest the offer to go and write the required 
chapter, urging that, as it was to deal with incidents 
in a country witb which he was personally more 
familiar than Thackeray, a mere indication of the 
line to be followed would enable him to act as an 
efficient substitute. To this proposal Thackeray 
ultimately assented. No copy of Thackeray being 
at hand, I was unable to obtain the number of 
the chapter referred to, which I was told is about 
the longest in the novel, and subsequent search 
has not led me to an identification. Is this story 
known? And isittrue? If it be true, which is 
John Kennedy’s chapter? Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
interested in Thackerayana will be able to explode 
the myth, if such it be, and it is well, therefore, 
that the story, if it has not hitherto appeared in 
print, should now be subjected to the test of criti- 
cism. B. B. 
Edinburgh. 


Tae Devit’s Prior or Lanp. — The following 

¢ from Henry F. Chorley’s ‘ Memorials of 

rs. Hemans,’ second edition, 1837, vol. i. p. 56, 

is worth transferring to the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“In the villages of Scotland the Devil has a plot of 

land set apart to him, which is never flowered, sown, 
or grassed, but devoted to cursing and barrenness.” 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Literary at THE or THE 
Ninereesta Centory.—The following, from the 
Echo ‘Notes and Queries,’ 27 June, deserves to 
be preserved in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ Who is the author of the following, and in which of 
his works does it occur !— 

Storied windows richly dight, 

Casting « dim religious light.” 
Well may an influential litera r sa 
" Nothing bat novels are read io Other 
books may be bought for show, but few are read.” 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Bvessine THE Fisnertes.—The following para- 
graph is from the Daily Mail of 6 July ; and as no 
report of this “ unique custom” at Folkestone has 
a in ‘N. & Q.’I forward it for insertion 

erein :— 


“Thousands of spectators witnessed the unique 
spectacle of the annual blessing of the fisheries, which 
took place at Folkestone last evening. A procession, con- 
sisting of surpliced choir and clergy, with cross and 
banners, left St. Peter’s Church, and after making a 


detour of the fishing quarter of the town, chanting the 
Litany, a ition was taken up overlooking the sea. 
Here the vicar of the parish gave an appropriate address 
and prayers were offered asking a divine blessing on the 
fisherman's calling. The service concluded by the sing- 
ing of the well-known bymp, ‘ Eternal Father, strong to 
save, 

I sent a communication to ‘N. & Q.,’ which 
appeared in 5 §. viii. 347, showing that this 
custom prevailed at Great Yarmouth. Other 
correspondents said it was general at Clovelly, 
North Devon, and in the Isle of Man. At the 
latter place it was customary in the Litany to 
insert the phrase ‘‘and the produce of the seas” 
in the clause in which the blessing of God was 
asked upon “ the fruits of the earth.” 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Smoker”: ‘* Diner.”—Apropos 
to the ‘‘kneeler” question, the railway people in 
the United States have pretty well established 
there the names “smoker” for smoking car, and 
“sleeper” for sleeping couch, but on a recent trip 
across the American continent I for the first time 
heard the dining car called “ the _— .? 


Futwoop's Rents. (See 8" S. ix. 385, 454),— 
At the first of these references is a paragraph, cut 
from a provincial newspaper, recording the demo- 
lition of the old bouses which bave been known 
for more than three centuries as Fulwood’s Rents. 
The effacement of any legendary or historical site 
in London deserves to be recorded in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’; but it would be well if the informa- 
tion were based on sourder authority than a stray 
paragraph in a local print. The extract in question 
is misleading in more than one particular. One 
mistake has been exposed by Mr. Hezp ; another 
is to the effect that the original name of the cluster 
of buildings which is now in course of demolition 
was Faller’s Rents. This is not the case. Chris- 
topher Fulwood seems to have been in possession 
of the property at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and it was after him that it received its name. 
Douthwaite, in his ‘ History of Gray’s Inn,’ cites 
an order of 5 Feb., 1593, under which the Benchers 
paid 1501. to Fulwood “ for a parcel of ground in 
Holborne for building a gate out of Gray’s Inn 
into Holborne,” and “Jane Fulwood, gentle- 
woman, sister unto Christopher Fulwood, Esquire, 
out of Falwood’s Rents, was buried the first of 
December, 1618” (Register of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, quoted by Cunningham, ‘Handbook of 
London,’ 1850, p. 193). Some time in the seven- 
teenth century the locality became generally known 
as Fuller's Rents, and under that designation it 
frequently figures in the lighter literature of the 
period. Good accounts of the place are given in 


Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present,’ ii. 82, 
and in Thornbury’s *Old and New London,’ ii. 
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536 ; and at p. 534 of the latter work will be found 


# reproduction of one of the engravings in Archer’s 
* Vestiges of Old London,’ representing an interior 
on the ground floor of an old Jacobean house, 
which stood about the centre of the east side of 
the court. It would be interesting to know the 
fate of the fine carved woodwork of this house, 
The old red-brick house at the north-west corner, 
abutting on Field Court, Gray's Inv, which was 
identified by Timbs—for whose authority I do not 
vouch—as Squire’s Coffee House, was dismantled 
and pulled down in the summer of 1894, and I 
presume that shortly there will be nothing left to 


remind the -by of this picturesque haunt of 
riotous and = 
. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Qurries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Paince Cartes Mute. Luct.—In 1750- 
1752 a young lady, spoken of by Prince Charles 
as “ Mademoiselle Luci,” befriended him when in 
hiding near Paris. She bought books for him, and 
did his “shopping” in general. Who was she? 
She bad a married sister, spoken of as “La 
Grandemain”; both were very intimate with 
Montesquiev. Had the Duchesse d’Aiguillon 
(née Florensac) an unmarried sister? Circum- 
stances point to Madame de Vassé (née De Pezé), 
but she was fille unique of her father and mother ; 
her father may, however, have married twice, and 
had a daughter Mile. Luci by another wife. 
Mile. Luci died in October, 1752. Can any one 
help me as to this Mile. Luci? I have vainly tried 
De Luynes, D’Argenson, and other writers of 
memoirs, A, Laye. 


‘A Lecenp or Reapine Asser’: ‘ Taz 
or Rervce.’—Information is desired as to the 
authorship of above. The ‘ Legend’ was issued in 
Knight’s “Shilling Library” in 1845, and was 
stated to be by the author of ‘The Camp of Re- 
fage.’ Any information as to the latter work will 
also be acceptable. 


Gerry Famity. — Can any genealogical con- 
tributor give me information respecting the Gal- 
way family of Gerry? The mother of Catherine 
Vesey, Baroness FitzGerald and Vesey, is de- 
scribed thus in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’: “‘ Mary 
Gerry, daughter and coheiress of George Gerry, of 
Galway.” This Mary Gerry was the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Vesey, Warden of Galway, who died 
1774. Burke’s ‘General Armory’ informs me 
that the family originated from cashire, and 


gives the arms thus: Gules, two bars or, each 
charged with three mascles az., on a canton of the 
last a leopard’s head of the second. The arms of 
the respective families of Gery, Gerry, Geary, and 
Gerre are very similar. 

Also, is anything known of the parents of Pierce 
Lynch, of Leighcarrow, co. Galway? He (by his 
wife Ellen Butler) was the father of Elizabeth 
Lynch, who married William FitzGerald, of 
Lahardine, co. Clare; their son was the Right 
Hon. James FitzGerald, who married Catherine, 
Baroness FitzGerald and ———— 1826). 


THLEEN WARD. 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick, 


Oax Bovens.—On 1 August, 1799, George IIT. 
reviewed the volunteers of the county of Kent in 
the Mote Park, Maidstone. All the volunteers 
wore oak boughs in their hats. The royal 
family, on arrival, “requested to have oak 
boughs to decorate themselves, which were imme- 
diately brought, and the Queen and Princesses 
put them in their caps and pinned them to their 
bosoms” (Gentleman’s Magazine, Ixix. part ii. 
p. 703, August, 1799). Query, reason for this 
use of oak boughs ? E. 8. 

[See 7S, xii. 289, 374, 417, 454.] 


Gorpon Famity.—I should be obliged if the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ would furnish me with 
information relative to the genealogical tables of 
the family of Gordon and its branches published 
during the early part of this century. 

Wituram Dowsine. 

Chaucer's Head Library, Birmingham. 


Mayor oF Torey Fez, on Torey Fez.—I 
should be glad if any one could give information 
which would enable me to identify this _ The 
name occurs in the Yorkshire Feet of Fines, temp. 
Eliz., and is mentioned in connexion with several 
places in the East Riding of Yorkshire, viz, Great 
and Little Driffield, Beswick, Kyllum, Righton, 
and Sureby; so probably Toley Fee also is in the 
East Riding. There is, [ believe, a Toly Park in 
Leicestershire, but I hardly think this can be the 
same place, I have met with a reference to 
Peter Toly, of Driffield, in a fifteenth century docu- 
ment, which seems to make it probable that Toley 
Fee is to be looked for about there. Are there 
ang tances of the place in 


41, Park Square, Leeds. 


A anp Jonn Mittox.—Who was 
the Washington at Amsterdam who translated Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Defence of the People of a 1692? 


Gotpixcs or Wixcuester.—Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me informa- 
tion as to the family of Nicholas Golding, of the 
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City of Winchester, who, about 1634, was married 
to Ann, daughter of Edward Sherwood, of East 
Handred, Berks, whose (Ann’s) mother was Con- 
stance, daughter of William Saunders, of Newbury. 
She had a brother Edward Sherwood, who married 
Hanna Forster, of London, and another brother, 
John Sherwood, who was born 1619. He married 
Mary, daughter of Philip Yeates, of Farringdon, 
21 March, 1664. Jackson GoLpine. 
Lettermacaward, 


Sotpier’s Marriace.—Can any of your readers 
say if the marriage of a soldier whilst abroad with 
his regiment, about 1740-5, would be registered, 
and also the births of his children. Did not each 
regiment keep some sort of a register ; and, if so, 
where will they probably be now? The particular 
regiment I want is the Buffs (East Kent Regi- 
ment), the old 3rd Foot. I have tried at the 
General Register Office and the War Office. 

8. H. Dozsow. 

16, Overstone Road, Hammersmith, W, 


Heriot anp Cowan Hospitats.—Has a cata- 
logue ever been printed, stretching back to the 
beginning, giving the names of the teachers and 
pupils of these two ancient Scottish institutions, 
one of which is located at Edinburgh, the other 
being at Stirling? Did either, as teaching estab- 
lishments, at the beginning, or down to present 
century, or later, profess to give anything more 
than elementary instruction ? SEvppvc. 


Comvent anp Napotzon I.—Is it true that 

Napoleon was a descendant of Constantine Com- 

nenus, 1676, and therefore of royal descent ? - 
A. 


Waruam, Arcasisnor or Canter- 
puRY.—I want to know the names of the parents 
of William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1502 to 1530. Jackson Picorrt. 

Dundrum, co, Down, 


Trwper Trees.—A friend of mine, who is writing 
the history of a parish in Kent, has sent me an 
extract from a deed relating to a charity in the 
early part of this century, in which the term 
**timber trees” occurs several times, remarking 
that it isa curious expression. I believe that it 
refers to growing oak trees, that could be used 
for shipbuilding, but am not certain ; so I beg to 
ask if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ versed in timber 
lore can throw any light on the subject. 

AYEARR. 


or THe Mercers’Company at Isiineton. 
—A recent query about the ‘‘ mural memorials” 
in Long Acre leads me to ask if anything is known 
of the present whereabouts of the old stained glass 
which formerly adorned a window in the *‘ Crown 
Inn,” Lower Street, Islington. A coloured repro- 
duction of a portion of this window will be found 


in Ellis’s ‘Campagna of London,’ p. 100. The 
writer imagined the female head to be a portrait of 
Elizabeth of York, the queen of King Henry VIL ; 
but there is no doubt that it represented the arms 
of the Mercers Company. Nelson, in his ‘ History 
of Islington,’ 1811, p. 405, wrote that after the 
“ Crown” was pulled down, “ the original in stained 
glass” was preserved in a window in the house of 
Mr. Clifton; apothecary, on the terrace, Lower 
Street, and more than thirty years afterwards 
Lewis (‘ History of Islington,’ 1842, p. 153) stated 
that the glass was lately in the possession of the 
former owner’s son, Nathaniel Clifton, Esq., sur- 
geon, of Cross Street. I do not know of a later 
reference to it, but should not be surprised to 
learn that it is still in existence. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


River’s ‘British Meruy.’—Will some of 
your numerous readers inform me if they know 
anything of a little work called ‘ Rider’s British 
Merlin,’ compiled by Cardanus Rider, and pub- 
lished by R. Nutt, 1757? Was it an annual pub- 
lication ; or was this the only year in which it 
appeared? The copy which is before me has an 
interesting history attached to it, if it is true. 
Some years an “ambassador of commerce” 
was travelling through a desolate portion of the 
south island of New Zealand, when he met a 
‘*swagger” who bad come to the end of his re- 
sources, and begged for charity’s sake some money, 
offering in exchange the only possession he had, 
the little volume whose title [ bave given above. 
The “swagger” stated that this was an heirloom 
in his family, and had been presented by Capt. 
Cook to his grandfather, who had been an officer 
in one of Cook’s voyages to the South Seas. The 
book is beautifully bound in old red morocco, 
elaborately tooled in gold with figures of birds, 
insects, and flowers. It has silver clasps, which 
close by means of a long, thin needle of lead (?) 
with a silver top. The work is interleaved with 
blank pages, some of them smeared with a white 
composition upon which the marks made by the 
lead needle appear distinctly. 

Avex. H. 

Source or Wantev.—“‘ He who 
is catching at a crown will not fish for gudgeons,’ 
as Cleopatra once said to Mark Antony.” Some- 
thing approximate to this, not necessarily the 
exact words. Could any refereuces be traced in 
English plays or other sources ? ‘j= &. 


“Freer anp Fiet.”—What was this? In 1429 
Avice, widow of Wm. Opwyk, surrendered a 
cottage in Bury Street, Fulham, to Robert Eyre, 
on condition that she should have for her life 
her dwelling house at the east end of the house 
called “ferehous,” with “feer and flet” in the 
same, and part of the herbs growing in the cur- 
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tilage, with free ingress and egress towards the 
same when she pleased. I suppose ferehous= 
ferry-house. Cuas. Jas, Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


ALExanpeR Cartyte, D.D., 1722-1805.— 
Jobn Hill Burton, who edited, in 1860, the well- 
known ‘ Autobiography’ of this Scottish divine— 
the Jupiter Carlyle of Sir Walter Scott—mentions 
somewhere a collection of papers, letters, &c., left 
by Carlyle. Were they ever deposited at any 
public institution ? Sevprvc. 


Pompapour.—As is generally known, pompa- 
dour, as a colour, is a sort of dark claret purple, 
and the 56th Foot is called the “ Pompadours,” 
from their claret facings; but whence is this name 
for the colour derived? Isabelle colour has, I 
believe, already been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

James Hooper. 


Jack Suerrarp.—Can you inform me where 
the portrait of Jack Sheppard (painted by Sir 
James Thornhill in 1722 for George I.) is at 
present ? Hotes. 


Tour Famty.—Will some one give me any kind 
of information relating to the Tout family? John 
Tout migrated from East Halton to Barnoldby-le- 
Beck, Lincolnshire, somewhere about a century 
ago. Had the aforesaid John any brothers? Is 
the name known in Yorkshire asa surname? Is 
anything known as to the origin of our singular 
name ? C. Garpyer (née TovT). 

47, Chichester Road, Leytonstone, E. 


Sueer or trae Hicutanp Breep.— 
Before 1750 there existed a small species of sheep 
in the Highlands, having white or reddish faces, 
but so delicate that they required to be housed in 
the winter. They had very fine wool, and their 
mutton was very sweet. Had this old breed of 
native sheep any distinctive name? Is the breed 
now totally extinct? Seeing that these sheep 
were regarded as such tender animals that they 
could not be left in winter in the open air, and, it 
is said, could not defend themselves and their 
young from foxes and golden eagles, was it a 
native breed? I shall be glad of references should 
this breed be noticed by any of the early travellers 
in the Highlands. R. Heperr Wattace. 


parish of Wingham 
appoints both the churchwardens at a vestry 
meeting, so that both are people’s wardens. Is 
this common? The reason given is that since the 
college was suppressed, in 1547, there had only 
been a perpetual curate, who cannot appoint a 
churchwarden. Is this legally true {—as many per- 

tual curacies existed. Owing to the custom, it 
is said the vicar cannot now appoint. 


Winghem, Kent. Hossey. 


Beylies. 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
(8" S. x. 8.) 

It is not difficult to reply to Pror. ATTWELL’s 
two queries. So early as the fourteenth century the 
sect of Church reformers, then known as Lollards, 
conceived that the title of ‘‘ Saint” savoured of 
papistry, and discontinued prefixing it to the 
names of those deceased individuals whom the 
Church had authoritatively designated as having 
been exemplarily holy in their lives, and there- 
fore entitled to special veneration after death. 
At the date given by Colville, 1526, the sot 
disant reformers, not yet known as Protestants, 
had generally abandoned the use of the eccle- 
siastically official title. 

In the succeeding reign (Elizabeth) these 
Gospellers, from a reputed austerity in mode of 
life, came to be known as Precisians, more fre- 
quently called Puritans.* Thus we find the court 
favourite Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, popu- 
larly reputed to be a Puritan, or a favourer of the 
Puritan—the Precisian—sect. This body adopted 
even more strictly the usuage, or non-usage, in 
this respect of their precursors, the Lollards. 

During the great Civil War the Low Church 
party—to use a convenient designation—followed 
the earlier innovators in reprobating the custom 
of affixing the canonical title, which the High 
Church—the Cavalier—section of the community 
as stubbornly declined to ignore. Is not Pror, 
ATTWELL acquainted with the charming story in 
the Spectator of Sir Roger de Coverley’s experi- 
ence in his youth when the war between king and 
Parliament was raging? How, inquiring for 
St. Anne’s Lane, to which he had been directed, 
a sour-visaged Precisian angrily asked him, Who 
made Anne a saint? and, denouncing the lad as 
a malignant Prelatist, refused to assist him in his 
search ; and how the youth—to accommodate his 
locution to the tone of the time—asked the next 
wayfarer he happened to meet where Anne’s Lane 
was, receiving for reply a hearty curse, for a prick- 
eared cur, and the information that St. Anne was 
a saint before the juvenile inquirer was born, and 
would continue to be known and venerated as 
such long after he was hanged ; but not obtaining 
the information he sought ? 

For the next hundred years the habit of drop- 
ping the prefix continued general, spreading from 
the lower to all orders of society. This covers 
the time of Pope. I opine that the increasing 
attention given to Church matters during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century led to the 
popular recognition, and hence reintroduction, of 
the canonical designation. 


* See Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night,’ passim. 
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On the subject occupying the remainder of 
your correspondent’s communication I do not 
profess myself competent to offer any useful com- 
ment, Nemo. 

Temple, 


Pror. Atrweu asks why in the above combina- 
tion the emphasis falls on the second syllable of 
** churchyard,” whereas if that word is taken 


alone it falls upon the first. I beg to refer him bea 


to a letter of mine at 8” S. vii. 235. Therein I 
explained a perfectly parallel case, which had 
puzzled ther correspondent—viz, that while 
the name Carlisle is accented on the last syllable, 
yet in the phrase Carlisle Wall it is stressed on 
the first. The reasons for both phenomena are 
rythmical. Two strong accents cannot well come 
together, hence when Paul's clashes with Church 
the latter gives up its own stress, and when Car- 
lisle is placed in front of Wall it throws back its 
accent to the first syllable. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Probably much earlier instances of Paul’s 
Churchyard (without the ‘“‘St.”) than the one 
given by Pror. Arrwext might be found. Here 
are two that are somewhat earlier, The colophon 
of ‘ The late Expedition in Scotland,’ printed by 
Reynold Wolf in 1544, rans: ‘‘ Imprinted at 
London in Paul's Church yard,” &. In the 
account of the coronation of Queen Anne (Boleyn), 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1533, there 
occurs the sentence: ‘‘ And so her Grace passed 
forth iato Paul’s Churchyard.” Both these 
instances I take from Mr. Arber’s ‘ English 
Garner.’ 

So far as my experience goes the last syllable 
of “churchyard” is accented in popular speech, 
not the first. Literary usage varies. Kingsley 
wrote, — 

And the baby in his cradle in the churchyard ; 

Longfellow, — 

In the village churchyard she lies. 
* Bird’s-nest” I always hear accented on the last 
syllable. So, too, with “ beef-tea,” ‘* bee’s-wax,” 
and scores of similar words which the dictionaries 
say ought to be accented on the first. 6 

. C. B. 


An earlier instance of the omission of ‘‘ St.” 
than that quoted is in ‘The Castell of Pleasure,’ 
which was ‘‘ Enprynted in poules churchayrde at 
the sygne of the Trynyte by me Hary Pepwell in 
the yere of our lorde M.ccccc. xviij.” A Donatus 
printed by Philip de Cowlance at Paris in 1515 
bears in its imprint, “ Et in cymiterio sancti Pauli 
ad signum sancte Katerine vel diue trinitatis.” 

Harry G. 


Sr. Uncomper (8 x. 24).—This useful 
saint is also known as Wilgefortis, Liberata, 
Eatropis, and Gebulf. A sixteenth century statue 


of ber is to be seen in St. Etienne’s church at 
Beauvais, near the west end of the south wall. 
In his ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ sub 20 July, Baring- 
Gould translates a passage from Cahier’s ‘ Carac- 
teristiques des Saints,’ which suggests an — 
for the peculiar appendages of the holy maiden 
other than that suspected by Lina Eckenstein :— 
“ For my part I am inclined to think that the crown, 
rd, , and cross which are regarded as 
attributes of this miraculous virgin, are only a pious 
devotion to the celebrated crucifix of Lucca, somewhat 
gone astray. It is known that devotion to this image of 
Jesus Christ crucified was widely extended in the twelfth 
century; so that the favourite oath by William Rufus, 
king of England, was ‘ By the sacred face of Lucca.’ 
Now this famous crucifix, like many others of the same 
period, was completely dressed and crowned. In course 
of time, the long gown caused it to be thought that the 
figure was that of a woman and the beard caused her to 
be called Vierge-forte. Let us add that the crucifix of 
Lucca was shod in silver, to obviate the deterioration 
caused by the kissing of the feet by pilgrims. This also has 
turned to the glorification of 8. Wilgefortis. For it is 
said that a poor minstrel one day played an air under 
the statue of the Saint and was recompensed by her 
giving him one of her rich shoes.” 

Sr. Swirarn. 

A similar re is to be seen in the church of 
St. Stephen at Beauvais, on the wall (if I remember 
right) of the south aisle, towards the west end. It 
is described in Joanne’s ‘Géographie de I’Oise” 
(p. 44) as “‘une sainte Wilgeforte ou Milforte 
(vierge crucifiée et representée avec une barbe 
épaisse) qui parait n’étre autre chose qu’un crucifix 
du 0. J. W. 

This saint is mentioned in ‘The Four P. P.,” 
circa 1540, Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays,’ ed. 
Hazlitt, vol. i. pp. 333-4 :-— 

Then at the Rhodes also I was; 

And round about to Amias. 

At St. Uncumber and St. Trunnion ; 

At St. Botolph and St. Anne of Buxton. 
Respecting this saint Hazlitt refers to ‘Popular 
Antiquities of Great Britain,’ ii. 136. 

F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 

This is a very old acquaintance of ‘N. & Q.” 
See 1 S. ii. 381; iii. 404; 2S. ix. 164 (where 
there is a valuable editorial note), 274; 4" S. vi. 
559. W. F. Pripgavx. 


S. ix. 344).—There is classical 
authority for the common origin of 
Apollodorus, ‘ Biblioth.,’ 1. ii. c. i. 1, § 3, Goettiny., 
1782, vol. i. p. 79, has :— 

& érerd£avros ‘Eppy Bodv, 
pynvicavros ‘lépaxos, Aabeiv 7Svvaro, 
dréxrave tov "Apyov, Apye- 

Apollodorus fi, circ. 140. His ‘ Biblio- 
theca’ is one of the best works of this sort. 

Mr. Spence observes that the new translators 
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have not given the source of their version of the 
term. But they might have referred to Hesychius 
? circ. a.D. 380), ‘ Lex.,’ s.v., reference which 

R. Spence, in his proposal, almost anticipates, 
Hesychius is in his favour in questioning the 
meaning. I have in use the ‘‘ed. Minor” of 
M. Schmidt, Jen., 1862. In the text it is :— 

6 ‘Eppis 6 dpyds dévov 
év"Apya mporov repyviis. xatapyav 

In the note, apparently from the variations in 
the larger edition, there is :— 

xabapopovrns, Acvxopovtys. 
TaXews Kai Tpavas aropavodevos. auddrepa 
& adv ety (ciry repi) rov da 
edropiay Tov dvopdtwv Td Taxéws, Sed 82 
TO 

Mr. Srence in his conjecture has, therefore, 
the support of so ancient an authority in etymo- 
logy. Io respect of the fate of etymological guesses 
in ‘N. & Q.’ from time to time, he may well 
receive congratulation upon his success. In my 
Liddell and Scott, 1860, I see no reference to this 
variation of meaning as it appears in Hesychius, 
although there is mention of apyjs as a serpent. 
I am not aware how it is in the new Paris 
Stephens. 

here is more respecting the various words in 
Hesychius, but I only notice further in reference 
to the above :— 

’Apyiv exepvev (trag. adesp. fr. 163) 
exierov Spaxovros. 

Ep. MarsHa.t, 

Your correspondent may, perhaps, not object to 
know that this epithet of Hermes may be trans- 
lated “ clear-shining.” Dr. G. Autenrieth’s 
‘Homeric Dictionary,’ translated by R. P. Keep, 
Pb.D., 1877, has, “’Apyei-dovtys (dpye, instr., 
day, clear-shining), epub. of ‘Epyijs, swift mes- 
senger, a popular (mistaken) etymology seems to 
= been the origin of the myth of the Argos- 

er. 

r. Arthur Sidgwick, in his ‘ Homer’s Iliad,’ 
Bks. i., ii., 1877, Macmillan, remarks upon the 
word (p. 140), “ Probably from dpy-, bright, which 
— in apyds, dpyvpos, and ¢ayv-, ‘ bright- 

ining.’ The later story, how Hermes slew Argos, 
the hundred-eyed, whom the jealous Here had set 
to watch Io, beloved of Zeus, was certainly un- 
known to Homer, and perhaps grew out of a 
misunderstanding of this adjective.’ 

Chapman uses “ Argicides” in his ‘ Fifth Book 
of Homer’s Odysseys’ :— 

Thus charged he; nor Argicides denied, 

But to his feet his fair wing'd shoes he tied. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Dorset Diarecr (8 §, viii. 285, 377, 411, 
458, 475).—The village of Beer is itself interesting 
enough. Enclosed by hills, its single street of old, 
mostly thatched, houses, ends, some height above 
the sea, in a small cliff-bounded bay. Down it 
courses the water supply, an open stream with so 
steep a fall that the water rises into pipes at inter- 
vals, which open at a convenient height for pails. 
These are contained in old square stone pillars, 
about six feet high and two and a half wide, sur- 
mounted by an incurved apex. But a greater 
interest for the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ (if not already 
discussed) is in the statement that the inhabitants 
present a foreign cast of feature, which is accounted 
for by the following story. Some centuries ago 
the men were all killed in one of the civil wars. 
Just afterwards a foreign ship (I think French) 
was wrecked in the bay. The sailors got on shore, 
and, finding a village of women, stayed there. 
Hence the alleged foreign characteristics. I heard 
the story in connexion with a case of disease of 
curiously foreign type, but not of weight as regards 
the question. No doubt the story is somewhere 
in print. The way in which the village is shut in 

es it less improbable than it would otherwise 
be, especially since of old, when Seaton was not, 
the now decayed Axmouth would be separated by 
the river. It would be interesting to know the 
facts regarding the physical features of the inha- 
bitants, and also if modified foreign names or cus- 
toms can be traced. W. R. Gowers. 


In answer to Mr. Gitpersome-Dickinson’s 
query, I may say that the word vare is still used 
in the rural districts of Dorset as signifying—and, 
indeed, is but another form of—the farrow, or 
litter of pigs. According to Barnes's ‘Glossary’ 
(ed. 1863) it is also used as a verb=to farrow. 
Mr. Barnes gives the derivation from the A.-S. 
faru=a family or generation (s. v. “ Veiire”). Of 
the other names given by your correspondent, 
hames (from the Dutch haam) is used with refer- 
ence to the pieces of wood put on the collar of a 
horse with staples to take the traces. But this is 
a different sense from that given, I think, in the 
extract from the ‘Commissioners’ Inquisitions.’ 
(See ‘Glossary,’ s. v. Heaimes.”) 

J. 8. Upan 


Sr. Sampson (8 S. viii. 427 ; ix. 16).—He is 
said to have been a son of Amwn, an Armorican, 
who came over to Gwent at the Frankish invasion 
of Gaul. He married Anna, daughter of Meurig 
ap Tewdrig, King of Gwent, then living at Caer- 
went, probably. The two sons by this marriage 
were Samson and Tathan, the latter head of the 
school at Caerwent, and better known as St. 
Athan. Amwn’s brother, Umbrafel, married 
Afrella, another daughter of King Meurig, and by 


Palgrave, Diss. 


her was father of St. Maglorius. I omit the “it 
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is said,” “ it is supposed,” &c., which must be under- 
stood in all these statements. Amwn may bave 
been a brother or cousin of King Hoel I[., who 
was a refugee from Armorica to Caerwent. One 
of his, Hoel’s, uncles was Amwn Ddu, father of 
St. Tydecho, who gave name to year 


Aston Clinton, 


_ “Bepstaves” (8S. ix. 304).—I am very much 
inclined to think, in spite of all that has been said 
to the contrary, that Dr. Johnson’s explanation is 
right, after all, when be defines a bedstaff as “A 
wooden pin stuck anciently on sides of the bed- 
stead to hold the clothes from slipping on either 
side.” A few months ago I met with the follow- 
ing passage, which certainly seems to corroborate 
what Dr. Johnson has said :— 

There with my mother earth, I thought it fit 

To lodge, and yet no incest did commit : 

My bed was curtained with good wholesome airs, 

And being weary, | went up no stairs : 

The sky my canopy, bright Phoebe shined, 

Sweet bawling a breathed gentle wind; 

In heaven's star-chamber I did lodge that night, 

Ten thousand stars me to my bed did light; 

There barricadoed with a bank lay we 

Below the lofty branches of a tree, 

There my bed-fellows and companions were, 

My man, my borse, a bull, four cows, two steer : 

But yet for all this most confused rout, 

We had no bedstaves, yet we fell not out. 

Thus nature, like an ancient free upholster, 

Did furnish us with bedstead, bed and bolster ; 

And the kind skies, (for which high heaven be thanked,) 

Allowed us a large covering and a blanket. 

John Taylor’s ‘ Pennyless Pilgrimage,’ 1618, 
This allusion seems plain enough. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

A kindred word is bedpost. One of the mean- 
ings of this seems to have escaped notice in the 
* New English Dictionary.’ It was used for the 
leg of the bedstead as well as for the support of 
the canopy :— 


“ Adems......deposited his carcase on the bedpost, a 
place which that good woman [ Mrs, Adams} had always 
assigned bim.”—‘ Joseph Andrews,’ bk, iv, ch. xiv. 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


Beyest anp Le Geyr Pepicrees ix. 
267).—If Mr. Beryav will communicate with 
me, I can furnish him with a pedigree of the Le 
Geyt family, taken from the Jersey Public Records, 
and running back to the marriage of John Le 
Geyt with Alicis Le Mallier in 1480. 


Duncan G. Pitcuer, Col. 
Gwalior, Central India, 


Brown’s Scnootpays’: Coacnine 
Sone (8" 8. vii. 8; ix. 515).—The song, which 
is not quoted quite correctly, contains four more 
verses than those given, and is to be found in a 


Warburton, published by Pickering. My copy 
is the fifth edition, 1873. The “whips” men- 
tioned are Mr. John Harrison, of Shelswell Park ; 
Sir Henry Peyton, of Swift's House, both in 
Oxfordshire ; and Mr. John Warde, of Squerries, 
Kent—to whom the quotation from Goldsmith is 
certainly not applicable, as the present Mr. 
Harrison, of Shelswell, and Sir Algernon Peyton, 
of Swift’s House, whose coaches and teams may 
be seen constantly in the neighbourhood of 
Bicester, are country gentlemen actively perform- 
ing the duties of their station, while the present 
Col. Warde, of Squerries, is M.P. for Mid Kent. 
“ Ford” is the late Mr. Charles Ford, of Abbey- 
field, Cheshire, at one time Master of the Cheshire 
Hounds; and “ the Lancashire Lord ” is the second 
Earl of Sefton, grandfather of the present pees, 
The song was written in 1834. F. D. H. 


“ Peyton ” is doubtless Sir Henry Peyton, third 
baronet, who died 24 February, 1854, aged seventy- 
four, of whom the ‘Annual Register,’ in his 
obituary, speaks as being “ best known in London 
as a member of the old Four-in-Hand Club,” and 
as being, ‘‘ with the exception of another Cam- 
bridgeshire baronet [doubtless Sir St. Vincent 
Cotton, sixth baronet, of Madingley Hall, co. 
Cambridge, well known on the Brighton road, 
who died 25 January, 1863, aged sixty-one], con- 
sidered the first amateur whip in England. As 
to “‘the Lancashire Lord,” he, not improbably 
is the late (the third) Earl of Sefton, who died 
2 August, 1855, in his sixtieth year. ane 


‘* Peyton.” This is the name of Sir Henry 
Peyton, Bart., of Swift’s House, near Bicester, 
a noted whip. ‘“ Harrison” may, perhaps, be his 
neighbour at Shelswell Park. If this is so, the 
son, E. Slater Harrison, Esq., of the Park, is an 
eminent representative of the family in this cha- 
racter. Ep. MarsHatt, 


I think “the Lancashire Lord” commemorated 
in the stanzas quoted by Mr. Boucnrer was the 
late Earl of Sefton, who was celebrated in his day 
as a whip. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Barrrs: tHe CoLony 
(8 S. ix. 421).—The interesting note on this brief 
led me to refer to the long list of briefs collected 
in Ryton Church, in the county and diocese of 
Dorbam. 

The collection for the Philippen Colony was 
made on 16 Sept., 1764, and realized 5s. 

A collection was made under another brief, 
referred to in the note, that for “the Colleges of 
Philadelphia and New York in America.” 

In this case the estimate was 12,000I., and the 
collection was made from house to house on May 9, 


collection of ‘Hunting Songs’ by R. E. Egerton | 10, 11, and 12, 1762, and amounted to 5/. 13s. 2 


‘ 
| 
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The only other brief that I can find a record 
of for the needs of the colonies was one received 
here on Oct. 26, 1766, to meet an estimated loss of 
87,5801. 8s. 10d., caused by fire at Montreal, in the 
province of Quebec. In this case a collection was 
made from house to house on May 11, 12, and 14, 
1767, producing 21. 4s, 7d. 

Other briefs in aid of foreign objects found in 
our list are :— 

1739, Bobig Villar in Valley of Luzerne in Piedmont, 
Loss by Inundation, &c., 4,354/. From House to House 
Aug* 12th, 6/. 8s. 64d. 

1759. Hagen Church in Westphalia to be collected 
from House to House. Charge 3,100/. Rec* May 22nd. 
Read March 9th. Collected Mar, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th, 1760, 61. 5s. 64d. 

1762. Saarbruck School and Church in Germany. 
Charge 2,732/. from House to House. Rec* May 26th, 
14th. Coll* Nov, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18tb, 

1768, Vaudois Protestants in y* Vallies of Piedmont 
and Dutchy of Savoy from House to House. - 
May 8th. Coll* Aug. 15th, 16th, and 17th, 3/. 1s. 94d. 

Can any correspondent give an account of the 
special circumstances under which these briefs were 

pted ? Jounson Balty. 

Ryton Rectory. 


Cuarr 1n WINDERMERE AND Coniston Lakes 
(8™ S. ii, 124; ix. 227, 278).—Whilst thanking 
Mr. Terry and Mr. Cotemay for their kindness, 
I venture to attempt placing myself deeper in the 
debt of ‘N.& Q.’ Can any correspondent give me 
the extract in Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ which Hol- 
land translated in reference to this fish, on p. 754 
of his edition? There does not seem to be a copy 
of the work in this district. Of course the earlier 
the date the better; if I could choose, I should say 
the first edition in which the passage appears. But 
as I do not know, possibly the safe side will be any 
edition up to and including that of 1594. 

8. L. Perry. 

Ulverston, 


(8 §. ix. 348, 476; 
x. 18).—I am obliged to correspondents and to 
the Editor for the quotations from Ben Jonson, 
&c., that they have given me illustrative of the use 
of this word ; but I am surprised that Mr. Micaag. 
F. Cox should say, “Tennyson’s employment of 
the word seems to have been so far unnoticed.” If 
Mr. Cox will kindly look at my note at the first 
reference he will see that I began with these words: 
“Does any one know of an instance of the use of 
this word in poetry other than in Tennyson's 
* Voyage of Maeldune’?” I then quoted the line 
in which /littermouse occurs, 

JonaTHan Bovucater. 


Henry Jostice (8 §, ix. 368).—‘N. & Q.’ 
bas already furnished reference to the very lengthy 
report of the trial on 8 May, 1736, given in the 
sessions paper of the trials at the Central Criminal 


Court for the year 1735-6, p. 110, and of Lis being 
sentenced to transportation to some of His 
Majesty’s plantations in America for seven years. 
Particulars are also given of his father, wife, son, 
and daughter. 

The Cambridge Chronicle of 22 Oct., 1763, con- 
tains the following paragraph :— 

“Lately died at the Hague, one Mr, Justice, who 
was some years ago transported for stealing of books 
belonging to the Public Library of this University.” 

See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2° S. ii, 413, 514; v. 394, 487; 
and Hone’s ‘ Everyday Book,’ ii. 651. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pamera (8" S. vi. 468, 513; vii. 37, 91, 194, 

256, 330, 477).—The testimony of an eye-witness 
is naturally of more reliability than that of a con- 
scientious writer of a later generation, and one 
who was present at the funeral of Lady E. Fitz- 
gerald has left a few interesting lines. He says 
that after her divorce from Mr. Pitcairn, in 1812, 
she went to Paris, then to Montauban, for warmer 
climate. While in these rural scenes she garbed 
herself as a shepherdess, and went about with a 
crook, in imitation of one of the tales by Mar- 
montel, ‘La Bergére des Alpes.’ ‘‘ But,” using 
the writer’s own words, 
“this wayward fancy yielded to the stirring movement 
of the French Revolution—the glorious days of 1830, 
when she returned to the capital, and there died at the 
Hotel du Danube, Rue de la Sourdiére, in November the 
following year. The religious ceremony was performed 
in the Church of St. Roch, after which I witnessed the 
funeral procession, but do not recollect that it was 
attended by the royal carriages, as | had seen at the 
obsequies of Madame de Genlis six months before, All 
the expenses, however, for the interment were defrayed 
by the King; for the thoughtless Pamela, little sub- 
missive in principle or practice to the dictates of pru- 
dence—the creature of impulse rather than the pupil of 
reason—though in the enjoyment of 500/. income, was 
not found possessed of one ehilling at her decease. 
Among the mourners on the occasion Talleyrand was 
remarked. She was then about fifty-five years of age. 
Lord E. Fitzgerald had been fifteen years her senior.” 

The celebrated Ladies of Llangollen had over 
their drawing-room fireplace, in one frame, minia- 
tures of Madame de Genlis, Lady E. Fitzgerald, 
and Lonis Philippe, and a drawing of flowers by 
M. de Genlis. Hitpa 

Birkenhead. 


Epwarp Youre, Port (8 §, ix. 488).— 
Can E. W. D. give the locality of the Walling- 
ton he mentions? I am a great-great-grandson 
of a Henry Bell, of Wallington, Norfolk, who died 
in 1753, aged fifty-one, and am conversant with 
the family pedigree (going back to Sir Robert 
Bell, Knt., L.C.B, of the Exchequer and Speaker 
of the Commons in 14 Elizabeth); but, so far as I 
know, the Henry Bell above mentioned had but 
two daughters, neither of whom married a Frederic 


Young. It is, of course, possible that there was 
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in 1765 some other family of Bell of some other 
Wallington ; but, if so, it would be a curious 
coincidence. E. W. D. can, if he pleases, write to 


me direct. Jonny H,. 
Ipswich, 


Leap Lerrerixe on Seputcurat Monuments 
(8 S. ix. 425; x. 10).—Is not the earliest refer- 
ence to this mode of inscribing on stone to be 
found in the words of Job (chap. xix. 24): ‘* Oh 
that my words were graven with an iron pen and 
lead in the rock for ever”? If this, the render- 
ing of the text in the A.V., is correct, it proves the 
practice to be as old as civilization. I know the 
words are not understood in that sense by all. 
Bishop Symon Patrick, for instance, para 
the text : “* May they be graven upon a plate of 
lead with an iron pen ; nay, cut into a rock or 
marble pillar to continue to all Posterity!” Will 
some competent Hebrew scholar say what is the true 
meaning of the original words ; and are there any 
incised and leaded inscriptions on the face of the 
living rock in existence ? W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. . 


The several correspondents who have so kindly 
replied to my query, under the above heading, have 
each missed the point I am anxious to raise. In 
East Brent Churchyard, Somersetshire, there is a 
headstone to Grace Barrow, who died 21 Sept., 
1705, The characters are all of inlaid lead. Per- 
mit me to repeat my query: Is there an older 
instance of this kind of lettering to be found in 
any of our churchyards? Of course, we all know 
that in the Book of Job the prophet’s regret is 
recorded that his words were not “ graven with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for ever.” But if 

vestone inscriptions in our churchyards were 
eaded prior to the eighteenth century there are 
certainly very few now in existence. East Brent 
is the earliest I have come across, and was the 
oldest the late Archdeacon Denison had seen. 


Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


F. Comepiay §, ix. 468, 519).— 
I observed the other day a very characteristic 
portrait (carte de visite size) of Robson with his 
two daughters at Messrs. Barke & Co.'s, 208, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, together with other portraits 
of bygone theatrical celebrities, Jno. Fron. 

Willesden Green. 

Rosert (8 ix. 367, 497).—In the 
* Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors,’ 1816, 
is the following notice: ‘* Huish, Robert, Esq., 
received the rudiments of education under Mrs. 
Barbauld, at Palsgrave, in Suffolk, and completed 
it at the University of Frankfort-on-the- Maine.” 


It aleo gives the following list of his works : ‘ Solo- 
mon: @ Sacred Drama, from the German of Klop- 


novel, 4 vols. 12mo., 1809; ‘The Sorcerer,’ a 
romance, 8vo., 1811; ‘The Peruvians,’ a poem, 
8vo., 1813. Joun Patcuine. 


Tae Ku Kuan (8" S. ix. 505).—It may, 
Porhepe, be of passing interest to note that Dr. 
nan Doyle has a reference to the above society 
in his ‘ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,’ Adven- 
ture V., “The Five Orange Pips,” the Strand 
Magazine, November, 1891. Bey, WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


**Napotfon Gatgoux” (8 ix. 365).—If 
Alison is any authority, Napoleon ‘‘ early in life 
suffered much from a cutaneous disorder, contracted 
when serving a cannon at the siege of Toulon, and 
which only yielded, in 1801, to the scientific skill 
of Dr. Corvisart” (chap. Ixxviii.). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Apropos of this note it is curious that the Duke 
of Wellington should also have been at one time 
ric. Towards the close of his life the duke 
still retained a vivid recollection of the baths of 
dilute acid to which he was subjected as a cure for 
the disease when in Bombay. D. G. P. 
Gwalior, Central India. 


Horse as A Preventive or RaEv- 
maTism (8 §. ix. 507).—The following remarks, 
from Mr. W. G. Black’s ‘Folk-Medicine’ (F.L.S.), 
1883, p. 193, may interest your correspondent :— 

“ A chestnut begged or stolen is a precervative against 
rheumatism. So is a potato, and 1 know a gentleman 
who carries one always with bim. He told me that he 
did not know whether it was superstition or not, but 
whenever by accident he left bis potato at home he was 
sure to feel a twinge of rheumatism. Some recommend 
a ~~ d hazel nut to be carried in the pocket against 


F. O. Brrxseck Terry. 


Some years ogo I was suffering from hemorrhoids ; 
a workman brought me a large horse chestnut 
which he had procured specially for me, with in- 
structions never to be without it and a cure would 
ensue. On informing the medical man who 
attended me of the circumstance, he stated that 
one of the principal remedies for the painful com- 
laint in the homceopathic pharmacopceia was the 
orse chestaut. AYEAHR. 


I have not heard of this superstition in England. 
Folkard says that “the Venetians” carry a horse 
chestnut as a preventive of meena. | aR 

An instance of this, in which a keeper supplies 
a shopkeeper at Dollar, occurs in ‘ N. & Q.,’5"S. 
vi, 424. There is instance in 24 3. i, 249. 

Ep. MarsHALt, 


Diarect (8 8. x. 8).—In the instance quoted 
by W. L. dole seems to be the same word as dole= 


stock,’ 12mo,, 1809 ; ‘ Mysteries of Ferney Castle,’ | grief, sorrow. The word, thus defined isin Wright’s 


q 
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* Provincial Glossary.’ Here also is dolour, of 
similar meaning ; and an Essex word dolouring= 
@ mournful noise. C. P. Hare. 


Halliwell says that dole=grief, sorrow, is still 
in use in the North. I have heard dulish (u long) 
in Lincolnshire for sad, sorrowful. . C. B. 


Merre or ‘In Memortam’ (8" §. iii. 288, 337, 
430 ; iv. 57).—Ben Jonson made use of this metre 
not only in the elegy in ‘ Underwoods,’ but also 
im the chorus of the second act of ‘ Catiline,’ pro- 
duced and published in 1611. 

Horace W. Newranp. 

32, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 


Tue Maroraves or Anspacn §. ix. 48, 
215).—Is it certain that the Margravine was 
buried at Speen, in which church she has a monu- 
ment? I have a note of her interment at Naples, 
in the Protestant burial-ground. I take this 
opportunity of asking where Brandenburg House 
exactly stood. Was it where Fulham Workhouse 
now stands, in the Fulham Palace Road ; or per- 
haps rather where the workhouse infirmary is, in 
a side road close by? Near this road is a street 
called Margravine Gardens, R. F. 8. 


Escuuip (8 §. viii. 409, 452 ; ix. 53, 152, 218). 
—At the penultimate reference your correspondent 
writes : ‘* This modestly termed opusculus consists 
of about 1,200 columns.” What authority is there 
for opusculus? Surely the classical diminutive of 
opus is opusculum. Cf.: “Dr. Hammond in a 
— opusculum......treated on this subject,” 

velyn, ‘ Corresp.,’ vol. iii. p. 90, ed. 1872. Cicero 
has, ‘ Paradoxa,’ “‘ Proemium,” § 5: “ Accipies 
igitur hoc parvum opusculum, lucubratum his iam 
contractioribus noctibus.” 

F. C. Bireseck Terry. 


Dyce Sompre vii. 269, 309, 375, 479).— 
Public Opinion, 22 November, 1895, contains an 
article entitled ‘A Romantic Episode in Indian 
History,’ extracted from Chambers’s Journal. 
This account differs from those already given at 
above references, inasmuch as the Begum is repre- 
sented as stabbing herself. Her husband, Le Vas- 
soult, on hearing that she was dead, “ placed a 
pistol to his forehead, fired, and fell dead from his 
saddle.” A son of Somru (Reinhard) by a former 
wife was placed on the throne. Thomas is repre- 
sented not as coming to her rescue, but as 
opposing her, if not leading the revolt. 

R. J. 

Sandgate. 


Fracs (8 §, ix. 328, 394, 472, 499 ; x. 16).— 
I am very glad to know that Union Jack is not 
an improper term for the union flag, as it is so 
universally used. My quotation was in inverted 
commas, but without the authority, for when I 


from “ Royal Edition: Flags of Britain and her 
Colonies,” published at Glasgow by James Brown, 
54, Union Street, in 1887, I should think, though 
I bought it at Southampton in 1892—I was 
unable to find it. The quotation has since turned 
up, and I find I took it from an advertisement, 
with a coloured representation of the union flag, 
issued by S. W. Wolff, the well-known flag makers, 
of High Street, Southampton. In James Brown’s 
publication, however, I find “The Union flag 
(erroneously named the Union Jack).” So that 
the books are against, and your correspondents in 
favour of the two terms being identical, which 
appears to me to be unfortunate. I confess to 
knowing very little about the matter. 

A few weeks ago at a French port (Rouen) I sawa 
folio card of the flags of all nations, published by a 
French publisher. The Union Jack is there repre- 
sented as a blue flag with the red crosses (perfectly 
straight) only, the white is omitted altogether. 
The pilot’s flug is also as wrong as it could be, 
being represented as the union flag with a white 
border ! Tuomas. 


The following extract shows the word “jack,” 
for a flag, used without any qualifying adjunct :— 

“The last night our boateswaine dyed very suddenly, 
and this afternoone I buryed him in the Greeks church- 
ard. He was nobly buryed, and like a souldyer, He 
bad a neate coffin, which was covered over with one of 
the King’s jacks, and his boarson’s sylver whisle and 
chaine layed on the top (to shew his office), between 
2 pistolls crost with a hangar drawne.”—‘ Diary of 
Henry Teonge,’ p. 100, 

The funeral took place on 5 December, 1675, at 
Scanderoon. AYEAHR. 


On 20 June, the anniversary of the accession of 
Queen Victoria, I saw several flags flying in 
Oxford, one with the field argent bearing the red 
cross of St. George, and some having the national 
Union Jack. Passing through London on Satur- 
day, 4 July, I saw several American flags flying, 
bearing the “stars and the stripes,” or the “ star- 
spangled banner,” and it occurred to me that it 
was the anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States in 1776—one hundred 
and twenty years since. 
Jouwx Picerorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In reference to Mr. Hems’s note, I would 
remark that the Union Jack might be flown upside 
down on his ancient Guildhall without attracting 
the attention even of sailors or heralds. But if it 
were flown reversed end for end, as, I regret to 
say, I have seen it sometimes on public buildings, 
frequently on public-houses, the effect would be 
the same as that of flying the flag of the United 
States of America with the stars on the fly instead 
of the hoist of the flag; and the result would be 


came to verify it—having, as I thought, taken it 


to deprive Scotland of that precedence over Ire- 
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land to which, as senior partner in the Union, she 
is entitled. 


Games 1n Cavrcayrarps (8 §, ix. 488).—In 
a very interesting volume, entitled ‘The History 
of a Village Community in the Eastern Counties,’ 
1893, pp. 97, 98, the author says, ‘* At Methwold 
in 1800, after Sanday afternoon service, the 
— gave the first kick to the Camp-ball (foot- 

1) at the Church Porch.” The village community 
dealt with is that of Methwold, and the historian 
of it the Rev. J. Denny Gedge. vicar of the parish. 
Camping was a great game in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and [am not sure that it is rightly described as 
football. James Hooper. 

orwich. 


According to an old correspondent (1" S. ii. 55) 
the opinion prevails in some quarters that the 
north side of our raral charchyards was left un- 
consecrated so that it might be used as a play- 
ground. There is something in this; but it ‘is 
rather an inversion of the truth. An old supersti- 
tion against burial on the north side has often 
been illustrated in ‘N. & Q.,’ and it would seem 
that quarter of the churchyard has been used for 
profane purposes, including that of burying profane 

rsons. The above correspondent says that he 

often had occasion to interrupt the game of 
football in a churchyard (see also 7" S. viii. 276). 
E. Sura. 


In the Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist, 
Jaly, 1895, and July, 1896, is a paper abont 
‘Churchyard Games in Wales,’ by Elias Owen, 
M.A., F.S.A. Arruor Hosser. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Winpmitts (8 §. ix. 488 ; x. 9).— 


“A Scotchman may tramp the better part of Europe 
and the United States, and never again receive so vivid 
an impression of foreign travel and strange lands and 
manners as on his first excursion into England. The 
change from a hilly to a level country strikes him with 
delighted wonder. Along the fiat horizon there arise 
the frequent venerable towers of churches, He sees at 
the end of airy vistas the revolution of the windmill 
sails. He may go where he pleases in the future ; he 
may see Alps, and Pyramids, and lions; but it will be 
hard to beat the pleasure of that moment. There are, 
indeed, few merrier spectacles than that of many wind- 
mills bickering together in a fresh breeze over a woody 
country; their halting alacrity of movement, their 
pleasant business, making bread all day with uncouth 
gesticulations, their air, gigantically human, as of a 
creature half alive, put a spirit of romance into the 
tamest landscape. When the Scotch child sees them first 
he falls immediately in love ; and from that time for- 
ward windmills keep turning in his dreams.”—R. L. 
Stevenson, ‘ The Foreigner at Home,’ in ‘ Memories and 
Portraits,’ pp. 8, 9, D 

Cc. D. 


A windmill isthe scene of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
odious play ‘The Maid in the Mill.’ Longfellow’s 
little poem ‘The Windmill, a Folk-song,’ should 


be mentioned. There-is an article on ‘ Sussex 
Watermills and Windmills,” by M. A. Lower, in 
the ‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ vol. v. There are 
several in the neighbourhood of this town, but 
some have been eradicated to make way for houses 
and streets. A curious fatality is recorded in the 
‘Annual Register, 1830, p. 276. Sir Frederick 
Francis Baker, Bart., 

“was showing his children the effect and operations of 
a windmill near Hastings, when, being very short- 
sighted, he approached too near to it, and one of the 
flappers striking him on the back part of the head, he 
shortly after breathed his last.” 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

W. C. B. mentions “some very ancient and 
picturesque wooden mills near York, one of which 
belonged to the family of Etty, the painter.” 
Jeanie Deans, writing to Reuben Butler from York, 
on her immortal journey to London, says :— 

“T have seen many things which I trust to tell you 
one day, also the muckle kirk of this place; and all 
around the city are mills whilk havena muckle wheels 
nor mill-dams, but gang by the wind—strange to bebold.” 

Dante's allusion to windmills, though under very 
grim circumstances, should not be forgotten :— 

Quando l’emisperio nostro annotta. 
Par da lungi un mulin che il vento gira, 
* Inferno,’ xxxiv. 5, 6. 
Tennyson’s “ whirring sail,” in his little song ‘ The 
Owl,’ is, I suppose, the sail of a windmill. 

Shakespeare, I see by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
alludes twice to windmills—‘1 Henry IV.,’ IIT. i, 
Henry IV.,’ IIL ii. Joxatraan Bovcarer, 


Your correspondent may be glad to be referred 
to a pleasant paper ‘Oa Windmills,’ by Mr. John 
Mortimer. in the ‘Papers of the Manchester 
Literary Club,’ 1894, or the Manchester Quarterly 
for October that year, although it may possibly not 
contain very much in answer to his — 


Satrer’s Picrure or Taz Warertoo Dixner 
(8 S. ix. 366, 416, 493; x. 60).—The original 
painting of the Waterloo banquet is still at Mr. 
Mackenzie’s, at Fawley Court. It is a good deal 
shown to the public. The picture was purchased 
by the predecessor of the present Mackenzie of 
Fawley Court. D. 


Lorp Joun (8 S. ix. 506).—Those 
who fail to know or remember that from his child- 
hood Lord John Russell cultivated the muse of 
English poetry can scarcely have read the ‘ Life’ 
of that statesman published by Mr. Spencer Wal- 
pole in 1889. I would refer them especially to 
vol. i. pp. 21, 48, 50, 57 (where occur his lines 
quoted by Mr. Bienxinsorp), 72, 80,81, 97, &c., 
to say nothing of his tragedy of ‘ Don Carlos.’ Mr. 
Walpole expressly states that “His ambition, at 
this period of his life, was probably poetry, and 
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the pieces which he has left in print, as well as in 
manuscript, show that he had much facility in 
verse”; adding that it was only natural that his 
very fame as a politician should have thrown his 
poetry into the shade. E. Watrorp. 


Ventnor, 


“Bompettizas” (8 x. 52).—This word 
should be spelt bombillas. They are tubes of 
tin or plated metal with a pear-shaped bulging 
end which is perforated with holes, and are largely 
used in the Spanish-speaking countries of South 
America for sucking up the native tea, called maté ; 
hence their name, “little pumps.” E. A. Fry. 


Otp Crock ix. 268, 434, 472).—The name 
of John Whitfield does not occur in ‘ Former Clock 
and Watchmakers and their Work’; but that of 
Henry Whitfield is mentioned, with the date 1662. 

F. G, Leveson-Gower. 


Cotonist (8 S. ix. 347, 516).—I am much 
obliged for the trouble Mz. Coteman has taken. 
The ship named is not the one I want. I see now 
that my query ought to have been more explicit. 
Paulin Huggett Pearce (a notice of whom will be 
found in the second volume of Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ shortly to be published) dis- 
tinguished himself in early life, for, according to 
the tombstone in St. Peter’s Churchyard, he was a 
**skilful swimmer, saved many persons from 
drowning in various parts of the world, commenc- 
ing at the age of seventeen by saving the lives of 
captain and part of the crew of the ship Colonist 
at Barbadoes.” The tombstone says he died 1888, 
aged eighty. 

According to his book, ‘A Treatise on the Art 
of Swimming,’ 1842, he was at Barbadoes in 1827; 
and if that was when the Colonist was wrecked he 
was then nineteen ; or if seventeen then, he was 
seventy-eight, and not eighty, when he died. He 
was born and died at Ramsgate. He was awarded 
a bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society for 
saving the life of Mr. Blake on 31 August, 1837. 
I need not apologize to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
for making all this fuss about a couple of years, 

Pearce has given me a great deal of trouble ; in 
fact I have found it quite impossible to give a full 
list of his publications, of which he issued shoals. 
He wrote instructions on swimming, and to them 
he tacked hundreds of lines of doggerel verse. 
That he was a real poet may be judged from the 
fact of his putting that word after his name on his 
bathing machines, “ P. H. Pearce, poet.” 

Ratrs Tuomas. 


‘ Norep Names or Fiction’ (8* §, 
x. 26).—This is a favourite book of mine, and an 
excellent work of reference, and I am pleased Mr. 
Yarpuey has read it to such purpose. His list of 
errors is most interesting, and I venture to add 


some of those I have noted myself. I will preface 
my remarks by saying that although Wheeler is 
comparatively an old authority he is no worse in 
the points I have selected for illustration than the 
‘ Cyclopedia of Names,’ edited by one of the great 
men of the ‘Century Dictionary,’ assisted by 
** eminent specialists,” 

1. It is a pity not one of these “eminent spe- 
cialists ” was acquainted with the northern tongues. 
Wheeler and Smith both give names from the 
Teutonic mythology, and almost invariably mark 
the pronunciation incorrectly. There is the less 
excuse for this as Dr. Sweet has explained the 
subject of Icelandic pronunciation in one of his 
works published by the Clarendon Press. The 
diphthong ¢i or ey is an especial stumbling-block, 
being always rendered as if German instead of in 
the English grey or gray. See examples Freyja, 
Heimdall, Sleipnir, Jotunheim, Niflbeim, &c. 

2. For names from the Arthurian cycle there 
can, of course, be no touchstone except the usage 
of poets. Books of the type we are discussing 
should register every form and give illustrative 
quotations. Thus Gawain is accented by Tenny- 
son indifferently on either syllable, as any one can 
see by reading the idyl of ‘ Lancelot and Elaine.’ 
The dictionaries only give one accent. Again 
Isolde (there are thirty other ways of spelling it) is 
given with stress on the first syllable in Wheeler, 
but on the second in Smith, Scott and Arnold 
support the first, and Tennyson and Wagner the 
second. I have not space to go into this matter at 
length. 

3. It is curious that while several of the punning 
names which Scott delighted in adorn the pages 
of these books, the editors do not seem to be aware 
that there is any double meaning in them. Take 
Cleishbotham, for instance, or Moniplies. South- 
rons have so long made it a gibe against Scotsmen 
that they cannot understand a joke, that there is 
something of dramatic justice in this fact that a 
Scotch joke has passed during years through the 
hands of literary critics like Wheeler or Smith 
and eternally eludes their notice. It is proved by 
the pronunciation figured for Cleishbotham that it 
has not been understood. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Milton does, apparently, make the a long in 
Briareos, But he begins many of his lines with 
a trochee, And this line may be read as though 
the a were short :— 

Briareos or Typhon whom the den. 
Dryden, translating Virgil, makes the a short :— 
Et centumgeminus Briareus. 
And Briareus with all his hundred hands. 
E. Yarvpiey. 


Porr’s Vitta at Twickennam S, x. 21).— 
With reference to the very interesting note on this 
subject, I ask permission to say that there is a 
charming illustration of ‘Pope’s House’ (from a 


ap 
if 
‘ 
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= dated 1785) in ‘ Greater London,’ by Edward 
alford, M.A., vol. i. p. 102, Cassell & Co., 
London, And as 8 your correspondent’s 
remarks anent the action of Lady Howe in 
ordering the house to be razed and whatever was 
Pope’s to be destroyed, it may not be out of 

lace to mention that the vandalic disposition of 

er ladyship was not allowed to pass unrecorded 
nor unresented. For instance, Miss Berry, in her 
* Journal,’ under the date of 21 Nov., 1807, writes : 

“We went into Pope’s back garden, and saw the 

devastation going on upon his ‘quincunx’ by its new 
r Baroness Howe. The anger and ill-humour 
expressed against her for pulling down his abode and 
destroying his grounds are much greater than one 
would have imagined,” 
In connexion with the occurrence it has been sug- 
gested that Lady Howe was tempted by the chance 
of selling the materials of the old house at an 
enhanced price. However that may have been, 
she built herself a new residence on a site a 
hundred yards north of where once stood the 
beloved home of the poet, absorbing in the process 
the elegant little villa of Hudson the painter, 
master of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Perhaps I may 
add that the unpoetical baroness was the daughter 
of “ the hero of the glorious Ist of June,” and in- 
herited his title. Widow of the Hon. P. A. Curzon, 
she took for her second husband the court oculist 
Dr. Phipps, who was made a baronet, and on his 
motion eme as Sir Jonathan Wathen 
aller, Bart. y Howe gave many garden 
parties which were very attractive, and on ‘the 
ist of June” a silver cup to be rowed for on the 
Thames in honour of her father’s great victory, 
when Sir Jonathan Wathen Waller, Bart., who 
formerly followed the gentle occupation of an 
oculist, used to be exhibited on the lawn decorated 
with all the orders and war medals of Admiral 
Earl Howe, K.G., &c. 

Sir J. Wathen Waller and his wife in their turn 
passed away, and in January, 1840, ‘‘ Pope's 
Villa” — although “Pope's Villa” had long 
ceased to exist—was announced for sale ; but no 
one would purchase the counterfeit, and very 
shortly after the building materials were disposed 
of by auction. A portion of Lady Howe's house, 


however, was saved, and turned into two small | § 


tenements. The remains of the author of ‘An 
Essay on Man’ rest, with those of his parents, in 
Twickenham Church ; but Pope’s skull, sad to 
relate, is now in the private collection of a phreno- 
fogist :— 

Imperious Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 


Henry Geratp Hops. 
Clapham, 8.W, 


oF Sr. Jonn or Jervsatem §, 
ix. 467 ; x. 18).—Mnr. Gorpow will most probably 
obtain the information be wants relating to the 


etching by Hollar of the picture of the Priory of 

St, Jobn of Jerusalem by addressing the 

of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 

salem, the Chancery, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 
F. G, Leveson-Gower. 


Aycreyt Service Boox (8 ix. 467; x. 
15).—The parchment leaves in which Mr. Vanz’s 
register book is wrapped are fragments of an old 
missal, The first leaf contains the mass (or part 
of the mass) for Friday in the second week of 
Lent, the epistle (or, as the Book of Common 
Prayer has it, the “ portion of Scripture appointed 
for the epistle”) being from Genesis xxxvii., fol- 
lowed by the graduale, “Ad dominum cum 
tribularer clamavi,” &c., and the gospel from 
Matt. xxi. 33-46. The second leaf, so far as 
can be gathered from Mr, Vane’s brief description, 
contains the gospel (Matt. xv. 1-20) from the mass 
for Wednesday in the third week of Lent, the 
epistle (Jerem. vii. 1-8) for the following day, 
Thursday, with the Secret (“‘Suscipe [quesumus] 
Domine,” &c.) from the same mass. It is im- 
possible to guess at the date without seeing the 
MS., but the fragments are probably from an 
English missal of the second half of the fifteenth 
century. I hope this note is not belated; my 
*N. & Q.’ bas « far road to travel just now. 

Oswatp Hunter Buarr, 0.8.B. 

Olinda, Brazil, 


Famity Societies (8 §, ix. 424, 513; x. 
—lIs the following the kind of society W. I. R. V. 
wishes information upon? The Buchanan Society, 
as the name denotes, is composed of individuals of 
the name and clan of Buchanan, and is the oldest 
named society in Scotland. It was instituted in 
Glasgow so far back as 1725. At a friendly 
meeting of some of the name of Buchanan, held 
there on 5 March of that year, the following pro- 


posal was made :— 

“That the name of Buchanan being now the most 
numerous name in the place, and many poor boys of 
that name who are found to be of good genius being lost 
for want of good education, a fund might be begun and 
carried on by the name, the interest of which in time 
might enable some of them to be useful in Church and 

tate.” 


This society has since gone on with almost un- 
interrupted success, it has attained a position of 
high importance, and is of great practical use. 

Francis 0. Bucnanay. 


Parnriort (8 S. viii. 367, 517 ; ix. 493; x. 34). 
—Pror. Sxeat appears to think that my remarks 
at the last reference but one were intended to 
impugn his veracity. I can assure him that nothi 
was further from my mind. I simply direct 
attention to = to = to be A error in 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s compilation, and I suppose 
I ought to have said so. Cariously enough, how- 


| 

| 

| 
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ever, in‘ A Biographical List, &c.,’ Part I. (E.D.S.), 
compiled by members and edited by Pror. Sxear, 
there is on p. 5, with regard to Minsheu’s ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ the entry, ‘‘ (second edition, revised). Folio. 
Ib. 1626.” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Samvet Brower ix. 89, 435; x. 35).— 
Particulars concerning him will be found in ‘ The 
History of the Church of Doddridge (North- 
ampton),’ by Thomas Arnold and J. J. Cooper 
(1895); also in ‘A History of Northampton 
Castle Hill Church, now Doddridge, and its 
Pastorate, 1674-1895,’ compiled by Mr. John 
Taylor (1896). On pp. 89, 90 of the latter book 
appears a copy of Blower’s will. 

Joun T. Pacz. 


Ross Famity (8 S. ix. 327).—Arthur Robert 
Rose, youngest surviving son of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Henry Rose (0b. 1855), was born 
13 Nov., 1811, and died 5 Feb., 1869. He lies 
interred in the churchyard of Northolt, Middlesex. 

Dante 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

A New Saale Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. D» fluent to Dis- 
burden. (Oxford, Clarendon Prese.) 

ANOTHER quarterly instalment of the ‘Oxford Dic- 

tionary ’ puts in an appearance, and the work is reen to 

be making vigorous and satisfactory progress. For the 
next quarter, indeed, two sections, “ Disburse ” to “ Dis- 
observant,” and “ Fish” to “ Flexuose,” are promised, 

Quite needless is it to say that the old standard of ex- 

cellence is maintained, and that the number of quota- 

tions for the portion of the alphabet covered consists of 
th ds, as against hundreds in the best dictionary pre- 
viously existing. Six thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight are, in fact, the quotations, the largest number 
elsewhere to be found being nine hundred and forty- 
eight in the ‘Century Dictionary.’ A large number of 
the words in this section are formed with the Latin pre- 
fix dis, and ite variants di and dif. In the valuable article 
on dis, the relation of the Latin dis to bis, originally 
dvis=Greek dic, twice, from duo, dbo, two, is shown. 

Originally proper to Latin and Romance words, dis has 

since been extended to native English words and words 

from all sources—witness disbar, disbelieve, disb 

and, as Dr, Murray points out, discoach and disturnpike. 

Many words have naturally great historic interest. 

Dimity, according to popular etymology, is derived 

from Damietta. The origin is now given as from 

medieval Latin dimitum, Greek dipstroc, of double 
thread ; and we have the quotation from Ducange, “ of 
the plurals amita, dimitaque et trimila explained to 
mean respectively fabrics with one, two, or three threads.” 

The relation of these to the Persian word dimydt:, 

which ‘‘has the form of a derivative of Dimydt, 

Damietta,” is said cautiously to be not clear, Milton's 

word dingle, used previously by Drayton, and appa- 

rently one hundred and ninety years earlier, is said to 
be of uncertain origin, and appears, on the whole, to 
have been of dialectal use until the seventeenth 
century, Interest will be inspired by the origin of dine, 
the word disner being held to contain ultimately the 
game elements as desjeuner, déjeuner, to break the fast or 


breakfast. For the dissertation upon the phrase “to 
dine with Duke Humpbrey " =to go dinnerless, of which 
different origins are given by Stowe and Fuller, we must 
refer our readers to the book. Various meanings are 
given to the word dilly. In a folk-rhyme with which 
we have been familiar for more than balf a century a 
meaning not supplied is shown. It may or may not come 
under the ken of the editors of the ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary.’ The intention, familiar enough to folk-lore 
students of the riddle (for such it is, the anewer being 
“a cow”). is to suggest indelicacy which does not exist. 
“ Four stiff-standers, four dilly-danders, two lookers, two 
crookers, and a wiggle-waggle.” We are curious to know 
the significance in these children’s rhymes of “ dilly.” 
“ Ding-dong ” is defined as echoic. It is curious, though 
there is no apparent re!ation between the two uses of the 
word, that, besides signifying an imitation of the sound 
of a bell, ‘*ding-dong,” as a form of “ ding-ding,” ie 
used by Beaumont and Fletcher as an expression of 
endearment, It seems as if Shakespeare, in the well- 
known lines from the ‘ Tempest,’ by what was almost a 
stage direction, caused the word “ bell” to be annexed to 
® phrase complete in the two words “ ding-dong.” 
“ Bell,” however, comes in as an appropriate and a 
euphonious addition, its sound, indeed, conveying that of 
the thing indicated. We might go on for hours drawing 
from this single part matter of keenest historical as wel} 
as philological interest. So full are successive parts of 
things curious, interesting, and delightful, that were the 
shape of the work other than it necessarily is, we might 
commend it as a delightful companion on « holiday 
jaunt, 

The Two First Centuries of Florentine Historv. 
Prof. Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda Yinerk 
(Fieher Unwin.) 

Tuoven still a sufficiently stiff bit of reading, the 

second and concluding volume of Prof. Villari’s history of 

Florence, completing the work, is both more interesti 

and more readable than its predecessor. Smarting a 

little, it may be sup , at the accusation brought 

againet the first volume, that the history lacked chrono- 
logical sequence, the provision of which was, under the 
conditions, impossible, and aware that its perusal had 
involved some labour, the Professor warns off from the 

pening chapter of his second volume the general reader 
who happens to be not specially interested in its theme, 

It is to be hoped that few will take the advice contained 

in this self-denying ordinance, since the chapter in 

question is not only indispensable to the full apprecia- 
tion of what follows, but opens out a question of extreme 
interest—that of the influence of the family and the State. 
in the Italian communes, Nowhere were paternal in- 
fluences and the sacredness of the family more felt than 
in ancient Rome. The father was “priest, judge, 
supreme arbiter.” He was “absolute master of the 
goods, the liberty, and the life......of his wife and of his 
children.” By the time of Caesar the conditions had 
changed. The family, once “almost a state within the 
state,” was practically dissolved. Christianity, recog- 
nizing the equality of man and woman, still further 
sapped paternal rule. Then came the collision between 
the Roman law and that of the Longobards, in which 
individual liberty was much greater, and the family 
seemed a society of “independent members, united by 
mutual agreement.’’ How these separate influences were 
fused in the commune may be read in Prof. Villari’s 
admirable chapter, but t occupy us here, The 
history of the Fiorence of Dante begins with the closing 
years of the thirteenth century, at which period Guelph 
ascendancy—the ascendancy, that is, of the democracy— 
was estab , and the magnates were excluded from 
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all political posts, which were tenable by those only 
engaged in some trade or craft. At the same time, though 
the great noblemen seemed in danger of extermination, 
they — in fact, great vitality, and were con- 
tinually recruited, it was at this period that Giano 
delia Bella was mainly instrumental in having proclaimed 
the “ Ordinamenti di Giustizia,” the purpose of which 
was to suppress the cruelties and injuries constantly 
inflicted by the nobles upon the burghers, who were 
surrounded, attacked, maltreated, and even stabbed, with- 
out being able to name the aggressors, The revolution 
accomplisbed by these ordinances had for its result to 
complete the overthrow of the feudal nobility, This it 
is the special purpose of the Professor to show, and he 
exhibits also the processes of disintegration in tae com- 
mune that prepared the way for the society of the 
Renaissance. In these things, and in the fierce quarrels 
which ensued, Dante, before his banishment, took part, 
A thorough comprehension, then, of this reconstitu- 
tion of Florentine history is necessary to the complete 
understanding of Dante's life and works. Suafficiently 
animated fairly to carry away the reader is the history 
of Florence during the period of Dante’s political activity, 
and it is this portion of the work that is likely to be most 
widely popular. Space fails us to do anything approxi- 
mating to justice to Prof. Villari’s treatment, Students 
of Dante are bound to accord it close attention. It is 
convincingly written and well translated. Numerous 
illustrations, many of them of high interest, are fur- 
nished, including a reproduction of a view of Florence 
in Renaissance times. 


Naval and Military Trophies and Personal Relics of 
British Heroes. Part ll. (Nimmo.) 
Tux second part of Mr. Nimmo’s splendid and patriotic 
ublication gives four further water-colour drawings by 
r. William Gibb. Two of these are from the royal 
eollection at Windsor. First comes the crown of the 
King of Delhi, a magnificent piece of gold work ablaze 
with jewels, found in the palace at Delhi after the cap- 
ture by Hodson of Hodeon’s Horse of “the last of the 
Moguls.” Not less splendid in its way is the cloak of 
the Emperor Napoleon, captured by the Prussians and 
resented, on behalf of Marshal Bliicher, to the Prince 
gent, afterwards George LV., after the rout of Water- 
loo. It is of fine scarlet cleth, richly embroidered with 
gold thread, and came from Egypt. A gruesome tragedy 
is the next, which consists of the main royal masthead of 
the Orient, picked up after that huge and ill-starred ship 
had been blown upin Aboukir Bay. It is the property 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, by whom 
it has been lent to the museum of the Royal United 
Service Institution. Last come, both broken, the swords 
of General Wolfe and Capt. Cook, from the Royal United 
Service Institution, Melancholy interest, of course, 
attaches to these weapons. The descriptive notes, by 
Mr. R, H. Holmes, F.S.A., remain short, pointed, and 
adequate. 
Catalogue of the Engraved National Portraits in the 
National Art Library. (South Kensington Museum.) 
Tue publication of the official catalogue of the engraved 
rtraite at South Kensington is a matter on which 
overs of literature as well as of art are to be congratu- 
lated. Preserved as they are for the most part in port- 
folios, most of the engravings have, in spite of the 
unfailing courtesy and attention of the officials, been 
only accessible to those with much time and resolution 
at their disposal. The numbers now given will facilitate 
enormously the task of reference, and in innumerable 
cases the indication — will save the necessity for a 
personal investigation, The arrangement is alphabetical, 


and, except in the case of works already described in 


Smith's Catalogue, full information is afforded, In the 
case of those mentioned in Smith the reference to the 
e in his eminently useful work is adequate. Mr. 
ulian Marshall, whose signature is, or has been, plea- 
santly familiar in our columns, supplies the prefatory 
note, and is responsible for the work, for the merits of 
which his name is an adequate guarantee. It is, indeed, 
most carefully executed. Time and frequent use will be 
necessary in order to measure the extent of the boon 
bestowed upon us, 


Ex Horto Poetarum. By EB. V. B. 
We are giad to find that second edition of this delect- 
able volume has so soon been called for. It now appears 
in a form no less dainty than it at first assumed, and 
with some slight but acceptable additions. 


THE second volume of ‘ The Centenary Burns,’ edited 
by Messrs. W. E. Henley and T. F. p+ omg will be 
published by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack, Edinburgh, in 
the beginning of next month. Embracing the post- 
humous poems, it will include eight pieces printed for 
the first time from the original MSS, and several other 

ieces which bave not been printed in any earlier col- 
ected edition of Burns. Important additions and changes 
have also been made in other parte of the text. The 
bibliographical and critical notes cover 180 pages. 


Tze Rev. C. H. W. Stocking, D.D., of East . 
New Jersey, U.S.A., is preparing ‘A History of t 
Knowltons of England and America,’ and he would be 
grateful for any information, of whatever kind, concern- 
ing the English Knowltons, living and deceased. As 
the name is now as uncommon in England as it is common 
in America, it is presumed that many persons have lost 
the name by intermarriage, Capt, William Knowlton 
sailed from London (Chiswick) about 1632, and became 
the progenitor of a large and thrifty race, His brother 
Thomas remained in England, and Thomas, the anti- 

of Yorkshire, and his son, the Rev. 

arles Knowlton, for sixty-one years rector o 
were his descendants, 

Messrs. DawBarn & Warp promise ‘ Shak 
Town and Times,’ by H. Snowden Ward and 
Weed Ward, with many illustrations. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the follewing notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

L’Ombre de Moliére’ is by Brécourt, 
It is included in vol. v. of the 1675 (Elzevir) edition of 
Les uvres,’ 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


SPORT, &c. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 


N, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, io which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newte Revised, 
Corrected, and by Author. 304 by — 
royal 8vo. 

A HISTORY of the NESTS BaGs of BRITISH “BIRDS. ‘Thoroughly “Revised 

bt up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Kevised, spenpaanene 
pay = Ay 3 vols. super-royal 8vo, With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hana 2 


A names HISTORY of a MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 


Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols, super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 ... 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Highth Edition, newly —~ 
by the Author. Super-royal vo. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand 

A NATURAL HISTORY of E. PRS. &e. with 74 Coloured 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo. . 

Figure of Each Species etched from Nature, Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. . 
BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised Quiet 
B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union Entirely New and 

‘Edition. In 2 vols, With 60 by d, and on 
Super-royal 8vo. 

FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Sindee in Crossing and Cultivation, with a List of the most 
important Varieties, and a History of the Discovery of Multiple Parentage, &c. With 62 Illustrations 

LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By BE. J. LOWE, F.R.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in Cultivation in this Gamay. With 60 pengeagre 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo. ooo 

NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, FR. HS. with 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo._... 


OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. By E. J. LOWE, F. RS. with 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Bngravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. " 


PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W.T. GREENE, M.A. D. With Notes on by 
the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.. 


BADMINTON LIBRARY, The, of wy and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DUKE of 
BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by A. E. T. WATSON. Comprising—Atbletics, Boating, Coursing, 
Cricket, Cycling, Driving, Fencing, Fishing (2 vols.), Golf, Hunting, Mountaineering, Racing, 
Riding, Shooting (2 vols.), Skating, Swimming, Aa. Yachting @ vols.), Tennis. 24 vols. crown 
8vo. half-morocco, gilt tops, new on 


BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted om os a. a Captain PENNELL- 
ELMHBIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain ... 

BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page ‘Coloured Plates. Oblong ose 

BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated. Roxburgh, new ... 

GREYHOUND. By “STONEHENGE.” With Illustrations, half-calf, new 

GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. Illustrated . one 


HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an with Woodbury P Portrait 12 2 Woodeuts, 
Engraved by Edmund Evans - 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Iilustratea by G. Bowers with 20 ‘Facsimile Water-Colour Sketches, and 3 23 
Black and White Drawings. Oblong, cloth .. 


RICE (Major-General WILLIAM).—INDIAN (rom Quai Teen. Beautifully 
12 Tinted Lithographs. Imperial 8vo. 


SOMERVILLE (WILLIAM).—The CHASE. Ilustrated by G. M. Scarlett. With Pull-Page Tilustra- 
tions and 16 smaller Illustrations in the Text. Oblong folio. Handsomely bound, gilt edges ° 

wanesn> (G. A.).—BOOK of ARCHERY : being the Complete History and Practice of the Art, Ancient 
and Modern. With numerous interesting Anecdotes, Steel and Outline Engravings. 8vo. ... 


GOOD GREY MARE, Tke. By WHYTE MELVILLE. Illustratei by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio ... 
INCIDENTS with the WARNHAM STAG-HOUNDS. Illustrated by Margeret Collyer. Oblong folio ... 


Offered 

d. 

- 12 0 ... 90 0 
0 .. 4 0 

63 0 

15 0 

21 0 ..10 6 
52 6 ..18 0 
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21 0 10 6 
23 0 .. 10 6 
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PASSPORTS. 


W. JI ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain these 
through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. 
Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

Passports and Visas are absolutely required in Turkey and Russia. Intend- 
ing travellers are, therefore, earnestly requested not to start until they have 
provided themselves with the same. 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to 
Visas, &c., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write before starting, to 
see if anything is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10d. 


BRADSEAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 

BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 
EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. id, 

ANNUALLY. 

BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.8.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 
ree. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the OHANNEL ISLANDS, with 


Maps. Price Js. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 
BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the 
pocket), in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post free. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FPANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, July 25, 1806, wal 
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